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ARSENIC 


Arsenic is a Steel-grey, 
brittle, crystalline sub- 
stance that is never found 
free in nature, It exists 
combined ‘with sulphur or 
oxygen as an impurity in 
the ores of lead, copper or gold, and is produced commercially as 
a by-product of winning these metals. By far the largest producer is a 
mine at Boliden in the North of Sweden, but arsenic is also recovered 
during mining operations in Australia, Brazil, Canada and the United 
States. Arsenic may suggest weedkillzrs—or even “ Old Lace ”* — but, 
though a large amount of the world’s output is used for killing weeds 
and insects, it is also employed in many other ways. It is used, for 
example, in glass making, and by the textile industries in connection 
with dyeing and calico printing. Arsenic is also an ingredient of some 
sheep. dips, wood preservatives and medicinal preparations. 
I.C.I. uses arsenic for hardening the lead shot that; | 
is loaded into sporting ammunition, and for making” ACT 
wrought copper alloys of which LC.I. is one of the Yomuemety 
Empire’s largest producers. , WA 
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Out in front 


There is more and more applause for 
“Black & White” and its ever increasing 
popularity is proof that this fine Scotch which is 
blended in the special “ Black & White” way 
has maintained the regard of generation after 
generation. 


‘BLACK: WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
She Secret ts in the Blending 


By Appointment Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to H.M. King George VI. James Buchanan & Co, Led. 








Maximum Prices (U.K. only) as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
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It has made a habit of satisfying . . . this tried and trusted 
John Cotton. Each pipeful, each cigarette burns cool and 
sweet, fragrant to the end with never a trace of artificial 
flavouring to mar its perfection. For 180 years, others have 
smoked John Cotton and pronounced it good; why not put 
their judgment to the test ? 





John Cotton Tobacco Such fine tobacco 


Nos.1&2 ~-4/9 oz. 
No.4 - - -4/5 ,, 
Empire - -4/1},, (; 











No. 1 Cigarettes \ 
3/10 for 20 0 (~) On 
MADE InN EDINBURGH 
SINCE i770 
<< eeae — oT = 


& STROUD 


Binoculars 


and 


Monoculars 


Send for list 
B/WB 
post free 
+ 


ANNIESLAND | 15 VICTORIA ST. 
GLASGOW, W.3 | LONDON, S.W.1 
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At the time of the Exhibition of 1851 the Midland 
Bank, then a vigorous Birmingham undertaking of 





fifteen years’ standing, began a policy of amalgama- 


tion and expansion which later was to bring it to 


mark the Festival of 1951 the Bank has issued a special 

edition of the booklet MIDLAND BANK SERVICES FOR 

you. This gives general information concerning the 

exhibition, as well as describing the many services 

of the Bank. Copies of the booklet can be obtained at 
any branch of the 
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A Cambridge man going to | 
a Research job in Central 
Africa makes sure of his 
favourite pipe-smoke | 
BARNEYS the Ideal Tobacco 


Cambridge. 
Dear Sirs, 

I have smoked your tobacco almost 
from the time I began to smoke a pipe, 
although I must admit I tried several 
popular brands before I found Barneys. 

As I shall be going to Tanganyika 
shortly, not the least of my troubles 
has been whether I shall be able to 
obtain your Tobacco. The other day 
I saw one of your advertisements in 
which you stated that it was possible 
to supply 2 lb. to some countries. 

I should be grateful if you would let 
me know if Tanganyika is included 
amongst these, as I want to arrange for 
a regular supply to be sent to me there. 


Yours sincerely, 


Smokers abroad can arrange for regular per- | 


sonal despatches. Ex-Bond and British Duty 
Free, in 2 lb. parcels, to many lands but not 
as yet to all. 


* Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium) and 
Parsons Pleasure (mild). Home Prices 4/5. 


2 Jobn Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne @ 





| taste of this sherry? 
| glass! * 





“South African 
Sherry 
for me 

every time 


| So I’ve converted you, too, then? 
| You certainly have! De yeu remember 


| you told me to look specially for the fine 
| South African sherrie. 


s. Since then I’ve 


| found some which are just exactly te my 
| taste. 


| And don’t you find them easy on the 


pocket, too? That means something 
these days! 
Yes, how is it they can send us such 


| remarkably good wines at such a reason- 
| able price? 


| Well, there are two reasons: that 


amazing climate of theirs at the Cape, 
and then the Preferential Duty. 

No wonder South my Sherry is 
becoming so popular, t 


srcsgain viel Sho-yan igvow Seep ve 


been making wine in South Africa for 


| nearly 300 years. With all that experi- 
| ence behind them } 
| organization they have now built up, 


and the splendid 
they’re able to produce the very highest 


| quality. Their really fine wines are 


matured for many years before they’re 


| shipped to this country. 


I suppose we can now say, then, that 


| South Africa is one of the leading wine 


producing countries? 
Well, wouldn’t you say it was, from the 
Let me fill your 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 

















An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


For a man aged 65 (er a woman aged 70) the gross 
inceme for life from an annuity would be over 160% 
of the purchase money 


Enquire fer detaile at your age 


For residents in some countries payments are 
exempt frem U.K. tax 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No sharehelders No commission 
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She had no one 
to look to... 


Her home disrupted, she had a poor start in 
life, but we took her into our charge and she is 
now happy and cared for, like tens of thousands 
of other such children who have found love and 
happiness in our homes. 


Will you help us to carry on? 


@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 








MARINE ENGINES 
DIESELS 


Full Diesel nes—four-stroke, com- 


rentionis on, selid injection, in a 
range of eight models from 22 to 132 H.P. 


Comply with Lleyd’s and Board of 
Trade requirements. 


RICARDOS (Petrol /Paraffin) 


In a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P., 
and in three series, for light, medium 
or heavy duty. 


All Kelvin Engines are supplied with full 
marine equipment 


TheBergius @.Ltd 


COBBIE'S LOAN = GLASGOW C.4 














By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL 


To those who desire their household possessions to reflect their own 
taste and individuality, Edinburgh Crystal makes a distinctive appeal. 
The attractive ‘* Thistle ’’ design, illustrated above, is characteristic- 
ally Scottish. 

Made in Edinburgh, by men who are proud of their craft, it 
possesses in a high degree those qualities of artistic design, flawless 


material and perfect workmanship which are demanded by the 
discriminating. 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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Over 77,060 lives have been 
saved since 1824, an average of 
11 lives a week. Your cen 
bution will help the L 


Karly Gusrmstiican 


42 Grosvener Gardens 
London, S.W.1 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D. 
Treosurer 


Merning |e 











wastheopiniongivenby {ff 
George Cathcart, M.D., 
after a strict examina- 
i tion of F. H.C. Woellas- 
ton, shown here. Edin- jj 
(famous as the founder |} 
of the Henry Wood } 
Promenade Goncerts) 
was among the first of 
the eminent men to 
advocateand personally 
recommend Maxalding 
as a natural and safe 
way to physical fitness. 
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routines to meet indivi- 


dual requirements and 
conducts pestal courses 
to all parts of the world. 


ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


giving a cross-section of the type of cases handled 
FR OM A ¢ H £ M / 5 7 5 over the past forty-two years wil] be sent, post free, 


Wenn | Nauk ADDRESS, AGE AND OCCUPA — 
MAXALDING (B18) 


A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT Ff) sHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 
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THE [8ct. GOLD OMEGA 


To commemorate this memorable 
year Omega have created a special 
watch. Fashioned with all the tradi- 
tional skill and artistry of the finest 
English watch case craftsmen it has 
been designed to perpetuate the lustre 
of an historic event. Its heavy 18 ct. 


gold case houses the world-renowned 





Omega 30 mm. movement, coveted for 
its outstanding observatory successes. 
An Omega watch remains a silent 
symbol of its owner’s unerring taste. 
Those who wear one of these rare new 
gold Omegas will be fortunate indeed; 
they will possess one of the finest 
watches made anywhere in the world. 


OMEGA 


Write to the Omega Watch Co. (England) Ltd. (Dept. A.8), 26-30 Holborn Viaduct, London, B.C.1 
for list of authorized jewellers whose guarantees alone are recognized. 
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Success ? 
3rd Printing 


Heinemann Foundation Prize 
1950 

“Outstanding travel book of the 

year.” —George Malcolm Thompson. 

“The ideal traveller.”” — Sunday 

Times. 


“His observations on black magic 
in Haiti could scarcely be improved 
on.” —The Daily Mail. 


“A first-rate and durable piece of 
work.” —The Spectator. 


A few of the extraordinary 
tributes given to 


PATRICK 
LEIGH FERMOR’S 


THE TRAVELLER’S 
TREE 


A Journey through the 
Caribbean Islands. 


Illustrated by Costa. 25s. net 


¥ ¥ 


THE WAY 
OF A FOX 


D. ST. LEGER 
GORDON 


An intimate study of one of 
the most elusive and individual 
of Britain’s wild animals. Mr 
Gordon has a long acquaint- 
ance with the fox on Dartmoor 
and his book is for all who 
want popular, untechnical but 
strictly accurate natural 
history. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


JOHN MURRAY 











GOOD NEWS 
FOR INVESTORS 


The Planet Building Society (est. 1848) 
announces with pleasure an increase in 
the rate of interest allowed on shares. 
From 1st July, Shareholders—old and 
new—will receive 


NET INCOME TAX 
Interest allowed from day of investment 
to day of withdrawal. From £1 to 


£5,000 can be accepted. Refunded at 
par at short notice. 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 





Write today for Prospectus, &c. 





PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE 
LONDON, E.C.2 














| ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMERT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 





THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


nS 6 owing to existing 
conditions, there is increasing 
to rely unduly upon “the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken without 
interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and, whilst ectly harmless, acts as a 
revivifying tonic, building up the tissues and 
invigorating the whole nervous system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to all 
parts of the country and abroad, under plain 
sealed cover. 


TEAR OUT AND POST: 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The 8.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
Tei. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 


ADDRESS .. 2. 2. ce cecccccccecees 








An Inescapable Fact 


If you transgress against the laws of nature, you will be hurt. If 
you offend against the laws of the country, you will be punished. 
These are inescapable facts. It is also true that if you can only 
afford the bare necessities of life, you cannot pay for anything else. 


The G.B.I. has taken steps to provide those of 
its beneficiaries who live on a bare minimum with 
some of the simple, but to others essential, 
amenities of life. A wireless set or a gramophone, 
a library subscription, books, magazines, good 
clothing, warm bedding. 


In old age, when physical freedom of action is handicapped, 
these count for so much. Will you recognise this inescapable 
fact and help us to provide the extras? 





GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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THE MISSION TO LEPERS 

(FOUNDED 1874 BY WELLESLEY G. BAILEY) INTERDENOMINATIONAL 

Fok seventy-six years this Society has been providing for the 
physical needs of sufferers from leprosy. 


INTERNATIONAL 


organisation engaged 


tries. 
On the medical side the new Sulphone drugs are yielding promising results but 
: icome necessary if they are to be made more generally 
available. In the directly spiritual work there is a wide-open opportunity of bringing 


their cost makes a larger income 


to despairing men the hope of the Gospel. 


GIFTS for the work will be gratefully received 
General Secretary: 


ary: 
A. DONALD MILLER, 7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


t is the largest 
in this Christian task, and its work is carried on in co-operation 
with the missionaries of 40 Protestant societies at over 100 stations in 21 different 


iritual, social and 
oldest missionary 
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The world’s most 


famous brand 


of Shirts and 
Collars 
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Vital care 
for Vital Hair 


If you use Rowland’s Macassar Oil, you will | 
be delighted with the vitality of your hair. 


Dullness will be replaced bya lustre and softness 
that tell you your hair is in perfect condition ! 


First made in 1793 


ROWLAND’S | 
MACASSAR OIL 








Messrs 
William Blackwood & Sons Ltd. 
have pleasure in announcing 


A New Novel 
HALFWAY TO 
PARADISE 


By LAURENCE KIRK 
Price 10/6 
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THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTD. 
£ ___ POOLE, DORSET. Telephone: POOLE 818 


*® Obtainable only from 
the best Bespoke 
Tailors at bome 


and overseas 





THE CHAMPION OF CLOTHS. THE CLOTH OF CHAMPIONS 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


) 
| 


* FOR BOCK S* 
STOCK OF OVER THREE MILLION VOLUMES 
New, secondhand and rare Books on every subject 
Subscriptions taken for British and Overseas Magazines 
119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) + Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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They say the Era 
of Elegance died with 


the Prince Regent. They 
tell us that the 


Age of Reason 
was two centuries 
ago. They affirm that \ 
Aristocracy went out * 
when Industrial Demo- 
cracy came in... And yet, 
as you light your SOBRANIE — 


in cigarette or in pipe — the pages 
of history turn back. 








Once again the 
connoisseur is in authority. 
Once more the rational is 
the superlative. And once 
. again the few are leading 
Sy even if the many do 
not care to follow... 
There is in the 
aroma and smooth 
satisfaction of 
Sobranie a perfect 
answer to the fret 


and turmoil of This 
Modern Age. 


SOBRANIE LIMITED *® 130-4 


CITY ROAD ® LONDON EC: 
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By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


HAMILTON & INCHES 
QUAICHS 


Reproductions in Silver of this 

ancient Scottish drinking vessel are 

once more available in many sizes. 
1§” ees Sew. a y - £7:10: 0 


£3: 2: 4 » £9215: § 
an 53.9 48" . « Ae eee 


These prices include purchase tax. Export orders delivered free of tax 

















Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths 


I 88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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TT. purpose of signs is to tell 
without words. Here is a sign 


known to connoisseurs since 1742. 
It stands for a whisky as soft as the 
dew, with a heart of softly-glowing 
fire. As noble a Scotch as any 
that ever came out of Scotland. 





WHITE HORSE 
Scotch Whisky 


Maximum Prices :— Bottles 35/-, }-Bottles 18/3, }-Bottles 9/6, 
Miniature Bottles 3/8 as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
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A MINING ENGINEER IN THE AROTIC. 


BY G. CLAYTON. 


I WONDERED, as I gazed down 
upon the dreary landscape slip- 
ping away below us, what life 
would be like in the Aretic. 
I had never been in this part of 
the world before and I did not 
like cold, but I had been sent 
here with three others by our 
mining company, ostensibly to 
look for gold, but with sealed 
orders to look for something far 
rarer—something for which the 
world would soon be searching 
feverishly — uranium. As _ the 
only one in the party who had 
had a geological training, the 
main onus of prospecting for 
this most precious of metals 
devolved upon me, but the 
others were in the know. 

So now here we were flying 
over the North-west Territories 
as the plane winged her way from 
Fort Cameron to the Whitefork. 

‘Slow old crate,’’ remarked 
Paddy, the eccentric Irishman; 
“did she come out of Noah’s 
Ark?” 


She was certainly taking her 
time about it; for she was not 
in her first youth, this old 
‘** Fairchild,” and her top speed 
was under a hundred miles an 
hour. We were flying over 
White Bear Lake, whose north- 
ern shores lay hidden in hazy 
distance. The country was 
dreary in the extreme. Spikes 
of desolate-looking _ islands 
jutted up through the ice, which 
was crossed by long seams and 
pressure-ridges. 

“Td rather be fighting,’ I 
thought to myself drearily, 
‘than spend two years in this 
waste,’ 

I had gone to Vancouver to 
join up at the outbreak of war, 
but the mining company had 
immediately blocked my enlist- 
ment. They were very short of 
mining engineers and refused to 
release me for active service. 
It was a great blow. 

‘* The frozen North!” exclaimed 
Sven, the tall Norwegian, who 

A 








2 A Mining Engineer in the Arctic. 


had been up here before and knew 
the country; “it’s particularly 
frozen in this area,” he added, 
“between Fort Smith and the 
south shore of White Bear Lake, 
where it’s nearly all lake and 
muskeg.”’ 

‘“* What’s muskeg, anyway ? ” 
asked Paddy. 

“It’s mostly spongy, water- 
soaked moss,’’ Sven told him, 
‘* and freezes solid in the winter.” 

Macdonald, the imperturb- 
able Scotsman, had sat with 
his eyes closed for the greater 
part of the journey. Now Sven 
and Paddy followed his example, 
but I could not doze. Some- 
thing about the country below 
us gripped my imagination and 
forced me to keep awake. Be- 
sides, it was bitterly cold. The 
interior of the “ Fairchild ’” was 
most primitive ; she was just a 
tin-lined box with no seats and 
no heating, packed to capacity 
with freight and baggage, and 
there was only a small space 
near the door in which we had 
to cram ourselves. The tem- 
perature was well below zero. 
So I sat and shivered and looked 
down from the plane on for- 
bidding solitudes so vast and 
empty it was difficult to believe 
human beings could exist in 
them. Yet twice we had seen 
dog-teams crawling along at an 
incredibly slow pace, apparently 
coming from nowhere and going 
nowhere, and we had seen a 
few herds of buffalo. 

What with the cold and my 
depression I felt as though I 
were turning to ice too, and was 
heartily glad when the old plane 


[July 


bumped to a heavy landing at 
the Con mine. Our stiffened 
limbs had become so set with 
the cold it was all we could do 
to rise and stagger out. 

After a welcome meal and a 
warm-up in the company mess- 
house, my spirits rose and I felt 
considerably better. Then the 
four of us set off for the White- 
fork settlement. It was slow 
going, but I walked with my 
eyes on the sky, fascinated by 
the wonderful display of softly 
coloured Northern lights, deli- 
cate blues and greens and 
yellows, merging at times into 
a rosy glow which set the very 
heavens on fire. 

Sven and Macdonald were 
unmoved by my rhapsodies, 
though I called them Philistines. 
Paddy said he was too sleepy 
to admire fireworks, so I had 
to continue my wonder alone. 
However, the country through 
which we were plodding inter- 
ested me as well as the 
Aurora. How well I was to 
know its characteristics in the 
months to come! 

The Whitefork area is a region 
of rock, muskeg, and lake. The 
rocks are ground smooth and 
grooved by the last glacial period, 
and seldom rise more than a 
few feet above the general level 
of the lakes. The muskegs are 
composed partly of thick moss 
and of Indian tea, a low shrub 
with a white flower. The whole 
area is dotted with stunted, 
short-limbed trees, always 
spruce in the muskeg, with 
patches of pine wherever there 
is any depths of glacial “ till,” 
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and thick groves of poplar and 
birch. The ground is _per- 
manently frozen. Immediately 
below the layer of moss in the 
muskegs there are bands of 
clear ice (which we found made 
excellent outdoor refrigerators 
in the summer, when the tem- 
perature rises above eighty 
degrees). The winters seem 
endless. The smaller lakes freeze 
over in September, and the 
trees seldom put out their new 
leaves until well into June. 
But the autumns are lovely, 
when the Indian tea turns red, 
the moss a rich brown, and the 
leaves of birch and poplar change 
to purest gold. Under the soft 
light of the clear Northern skies, 
these colour effects are beautiful 
indeed. 

Meanwhile, we were nearing 

the town of Whitefork, and the 
first part of our journey was 
over. 
“Behold the metropolis!” 
eried the irrepressible Paddy, 
waving his arm; “ high-lights 
and beer and skittles.” 

““ Whitefork,” stated Sven 
stolidly, “‘ is not a metropolis.” 
Sven was solemn and given to 
lecturing. Macdonald, as usual, 
said nothing. 

* Come on, Sven, be a good 
guy,” coaxed Paddy, “ and tell 
us all about it. You've been 
here before and we haven’t.” 

Sven immediately fell into 
the trap and prepared to give us 
a small lecture on Whitefork, 
egged on by Paddy. 

“Tt’s only two hundred and 
fifty miles from the Arctic 
Circle,” he stated, still solemn, 
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‘‘and there are no high-lights or 
beer and skittles, but there is a 
government liquor store.” 

“What ho!” interjected 
Paddy. 

“Be quiet, you,” growled 
Macdonald, coming to life, “ and 
let’s hear Sven.” 

“Mac, like all Scotsmen, is 
keen on education,” gibed Paddy. 

“ Whitefork sprang up in 
a very short time,” continued 
Sven, warming to his subject, 
“and soon became a thriving 
community. This is largely due 
to the great Northern water 
system of the Athabasca-Slave- 
MacKenzie Rivers, a system 
roughly two thousand miles long 
from its source, near Mount 
Columbia in Alberta, to its 
mouth just beyond Aklavik in 
the Arctic. Whitefork is about 


half-way along the river system, 


and materials for building the 
town were carried in over this 
waterway.” 

“Encore!” exclaimed Paddy, 
but in spite of his scorn the 
history of Whitefork, as Sven 
told it to us, was an amusing 
one. 

The first town was built on 
an ill-chosen though picturesque 
locality. About two-thirds of 
the way up Whitefork Bay a 
long spit, ending in a rocky 
promontory, runs out into the 
lake, followed closely by a 
narrow island, the two together 
forming a long curving line. 
The town was built on this 
promontory, the sheltered 
channel between the spit and 
island being a convenient spot 
to tie up aircraft. The govern- 
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ment erected a warehouse there, 
and the town followed. Actu- 
ally it was a poor site. The 
promontory was almost entirely 
rock, so that water-lines and 
drains could not be _ buried. 
This was not a serious draw- 
back in the winter, when the 
temperature dropped to seventy 
degrees below zero; for slops 
and general garbage were merely 
thrown outside and everything 
froze solid at once. But in the 
spring thaw-out the smells all 
over the town were appalling. 

Oddly enough, the govern- 
ment liquor store was on the 
island. This may have been 
the thoughtful act of a fatherly 
government to discourage would- 
be purchasers of strong drink, 
but it did provide a lucrative 
business for one young woman. 
She bought a boat and put up 
a notice announcing: “ Fares 
10¢ a trip.” Needless to say, 
since most of her clients were 
men, she did very little rowing 
herself. 

When I first saw it, Whitefork 
had grown to a fair size. There 
was a Hudson Bay Store, a 
general store, a hospital, a build- 
ing supplies company, wireless 
station, several cafés, a hotel, 
the liquor store, the aircraft 
booking office, and a number of 
residences. Perhaps ‘ habita- 
tions’ would better describe 
these; for they ranged all the 
way from tent-and-logs, through 
log cabins, board shacks and 
shacks with tent roofs, to a few 
really well-built houses. Gardens 
were practically non - existent, 
but one old dame succeeded 
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in making a most remarkable 
one, ablaze with flowers which 
grew to an unusual size during 
the period of perpetual daylight. 
The centre of attraction was the 
airplane dock, with its coming 
and going of aircraft and pas- 
sengers from the outside world. 

Soon after arriving at White- 
fork I went out on my first 
prospecting trip to Sunset Lake, 
not very far from the Barren 
Lands. While we travelled and 
prospected for gold we kept on 
the look-out for uranium. I 
knew it was to be found in the 
Arctic, for a strike had been 
made a couple of years before, 
though such finds were com- 
paratively rare. 

In the Barrens round Sunset 
Lake there are no trees, and 
unless one packs-in wood it is 
almost impossible to make a 
fire. The temperature was 
around thirty degrees below zero 
and our camp was a tent camp. 
But so well were the sleeping- 
tents banked with snow that 
they were comfortably warm. 
I shared a tent with Paddy, and 
the first night I watched in 
silent fascination his prepara- 
tions for bed. Instead of taking 
off his clothes be began by 
putting on his pyjamas over 
the clothes he already wore. 
He then put on a couple of 
sweaters and a pair of heavy 
trousers. These were followed 
by several pairs of thick woollen 
socks, and thus clothed he 
crawled into his Arctic sleeping- 
bag. I studied this performance 
for several nights, finally coming 
to the conclusion that the 
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pyjamas were just a marker. 
When he had reached them in 
the morning he knew he had 
taken off the right amount for 
the day. 

“ And, begorrah ! why 
shouldn’t I be warm?” he 
replied to my outspoken ques- 
tion. I decided that he was 
probably right, but it struck me 
as being a little frowsty. 

From Sunset Lake we went 
north to yet another gold pros- 
pect at Murray Lake. I did not 
allow it to be thought that I 
was on the look-out for uranium, 
but by judicious questioning of 
anyone I met who had been 
long in that area, by piecing 
rumours together, and by geo- 
logical survey, we decided this 
might be a more likely spot 
than the country round Sunset 
Lake. As we were to stay here 
some time, I built a more or 
less permanent home. It was 
a fourteen by sixteen-foot tent 
with a pole floor, less dusty 
than a dirt floor—and I put up 
pole bunks. This tent I again 
shared with Paddy, while Sven 
and Macdonald shared a similar 
one. We lived and ate in the 
cook tent. 

One of the joys of a pro- 
spector’s life was the collapsible 
stove. It was a tricky business 
getting it together, though it 
came to pieces easily enough, 
especially the oven, which had a 
nasty habit of coming apart at 
critical moments. For some 
reason I was usually the one 
delegated to deal with the stove. 
I do not think I was any more 
competent than the others, but 
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since I was the youngest of the 
party, they thrust that onerous 
and dirty job upon me. 

“* What about some bread ?”’ 
someone suggested the first 
evening after everything was 
shipshape and we were snugly 
ensconced in our camp. 

Paddy and I were the cooks 
for that week, so we made the 
bread-sponge and set it over- 
night. The next morning the 
weather was so cold, with snow 
falling, that we stayed in the 
cook - tent playing cards and 
swapping stories. During the 
morning we mixed the bread- 
sponge with flour and so on, 
and set it to rise, and it came 
along very nicely. 

After lunch the weather 
cleared a little and Sven rose 
and stretched himself. “ Ill go 
out for a while,’”’ he remarked, 
“and look the ground over. 
I'll be back in time to get some 
nice hot bread for supper. So 
mind it’s ready, you guys,” and 
he stamped out. 

We knocked the bread down 
twice, then set it in the baking- 
pans for the final rising. 

‘“* Better look at the oven,” 
suggested Paddy, “in case she’s 
decided to open up.” 

So we opened the oven door 
and looked in. The oven was 
indeed coming apart. 

“Darn the thing,” sighed 
Paddy; “‘ what to do now, be- 
gorrah ! ”’ 

Of course we had a good fire 
in the stove, and both oven 
and stove were nearly red-hot. 
Paddy and I struggled for some 
time trying to get the oven 
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together without putting the 
fire out. 

“Look at yon bread!” ex- 
claimed Paddy. “ It’s rising to 
the ceiling. It should go into 
the oven and there’s no oven to 
put it in. What’s the good of a 
stove that falls open on you 
every time you want to use it.” 

“ Well,” I remarked at last, 
“we'll have to put the fire out 
and take the whole blinking 
thing apart if we want to put 
the oven together properly.” 

“O.K.,” agreed Paddy re- 
signedly, “‘ let’s carry it outside, 
dump the fire out of it, and let 
the cold air cool it off.” 

Just as we stepped out through 
the tent door Sven arrived, 
cold, wet, and hungry, looking 
for his hot bread. He had to 
wait while we proceeded to 
operate on the stove, put it 


together properly, and re-light 


the fire. Then we looked at the 
bread, which by this time had 
risen so high that if we put it 
in as it was, it would touch the 
top of the oven. 

“We can’t knock it down and 
let it rise again,’ I sighed, 
“* because it will be late at night 
before we can get it baked.” 

‘“* Merciful heavens!” cried 
Paddy, “we can’t wait all 
night,’ and seizing the baking- 
pans he squashed them into 
the oven and shut the door on 
them. Clouds of smoke began 
to issue from the oven, and I 
hastily opened the door to see 
what was happening to the 
bread. It had now risen in 
all directions and was pushing 
against all six walls of the oven. 
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“Leave it!” exclaimed Paddy, 
shutting the door again; “ ye 
can’t do anything about it now. 
If it bursts the oven, it bursts 
the oven.” 

Scarcely had he spoken when 
the whole stove fell apart with 
a shower of sparks, the bread 
bulging triumphantly through 
the burst door. 

It was at this camp that I 
made the acquaintance of my 
first dog-team. They seemed 
harmless beasts and I could not 
understand why they should be 
kept rigorously tied up. I de- 
cided to let them loose in pairs. 
The first two promptly jumped 
the leader, and before I could 
stop them mauled him so badly 
he had to be shot. Then I 
tried letting loose one dog at a 
time. The first one I untied 
found the butter cache and 
packed a number of pounds off 
into the muskeg to make a 
eache of his own. After pro- 
longed search I finally found his 
cache, the butter luckily un- 
touched, but by that time my 
enthusiasm for “freedom for 
dogs ’’ had considerably waned. 

Huskies are fed mainly on 
fish, and that struck me as a 
cold and inadequate diet. The 
only alternative was meal, which 
they heartily disliked. We 
caught the fish by cutting holes 
in the ice at ten-foot intervals, 
threading a long pole under- 
neath it with a net attached at 
one end, from hole to hole. 
This was not an easy job, for 
the ice was a good three feet 
thick. However, we caught 
numbers of large pike, and when 
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we had enough fish we loaded 
them on the sleigh and hauled 
them back to camp. The ice- 
cutting was done with a six- 
foot steel shaft, having a point 
at one end and a chisel at the 
other. Of course we shot for 
the pot, and many’s the time 
I have driven the sleigh back to 
camp loaded with caribou and 
elk meat, or good bear steaks. 
Spring coming, I was joined 
by my wife, Paddy having de- 
parted for other fields. I was 
sorry to see him go; for he was 
a good companion, always cheer- 
ful, ready to help anyone in 
trouble, and withal a harum- 
searum. But he was sent to 
open up and take charge of a 
silica mine in southern British 
Columbia. My wife and I, how- 
ever, had not been long married, 
and I was very glad to see her 


after these long months of separa- 


tion. This tent was our very 
first home. She had managed to 
get in. on a company plane 
without the proper authorisa- 
tion from the main office, and 
thereby caused a circular to 
be issued on the subject of em- 
ployees’ wives using company 
aircraft. 

By the time she arrived the 
ice was off the lakes and black 
flies and mosquitoes had made 
their appearance. The mos- 
quitoes were bad enough, but 
the black flies crawled inside 
one’s clothing and bit un- 
mercifully. 

The dog-teams were now split 
up for summer feeding, and 
everyone took a pair. One of 
our two, called Hero, was an 
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enormous beast, big even for a 
husky, and very playful. 

“ Like gambolling with an 
elephant,” said my wife, who is 
small and slight. I was always 
a@ bit uneasy when she played 
with him in case he should 
knock her over. However 
amiable a husky may be while 
one is on one’s feet, once any- 
one falls down the dog is almost 
certain to attack at once, and 
many people have been savagely 
mauled in that way. 

The finding of gold in this 
area caused a minor stir among 
the speculative public, always 
ready to take a chance on 
a gold stock. It was even 
reported in an English daily 
that ‘‘ wealthy prospectors were 
going in by plane, others in 
chartered buses, and some even 
on bicycles.” This highly 
amused us, for the gold was 
several hundred miles from the 
nearest road; moreover, the 
country was either lake or mus- 
keg, over which neither bus 
nor bicycle could ever travel. 

We stayed at Murray Lake 
until well into September. One 
by one the smaller lakes froze 
over; the ducks, loons, and 
other waterfowl gradually de- 
parted, though a few hardy 
ones remained so long that we 
expected each morning to find 
them frozen into the lake. In 
the end we stayed too long 
ourselves. Our own lake froze 
over and the service plane could 
no longer get to us. It was 
time to move. One large lake 
nearby was still open and to it 
we packed our belongings. The 
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plane took four trips to remove 
us and all our gear back to 
Whitefork, where we were to 
remain till early spring. 

In the spring we moved to 
Ruth Lake. Our camp was 
built between two narrow lakes, 
one a few hundred feet wide 
and a mile long, a good landing- 
place for a plane. Our tent was 
some distance from the lake 
shore and round a bend out of 
sight of the main camp. We 
logged it up on the inside and 
chinked it with moss, hoping to 
keep out some of the cold. To 
improve matters the company 
sent us a short-wave sending 
and receiving set, to keep us in 
touch with the outside world, 
especially in case of accident 
or illness. We extracted a great 
deal of fun out of it, but at 
times it was most exasperating. 
It was set up in the already 
overcrowded tent, where we had 
to cook, sleep, and do the office 
work. The switch on_ the 
machine was two inches long 
and stuck straight out from the 
set, so that anyone brushing 
against it would knock it over 
into the sending position. When 
this happened, everything that 
went on in the tent was broad- 
cast. The first time I tuned in 
to the company’s main White- 
fork office, for what was to 
become the regular daily talk, 
the operator asked in an 
indignant voice— 

“What did you do to the 
cat?” 

“* What cat?’ I exclaimed. 

** Your cat, of course. He let 
out such a yell just now I 


thought you were cutting his 
throat!” 

Apparently while the switch 
was in the sending position my 
wife had trodden on the cat’s 
tail, and his shriek of protest 
had gone out over the air. 
Exclamations, scraps of con- 
versation, bursts of song, re- 
marks to and from the cat— 
all these were broadcast to the 
world at large. 

We were not the only ones, 
however, able to broadcast to 
the outside world. In the North- 
west, meteorological stations are 
posted every two hundred miles 
or so to report on the weather. 
Some of these stations are in 
very isolated spots, and for 
months on end the operators— 
usually two—never see another 
living soul. They get nervy and 
irritable with each other, some- 
times to the point of hatred. 
I remember particularly a re- 
mote station we visited during 
one of our prospecting trips 
into the vast solitudes round 
White Bear Lake. 

When we arrived one man was 
in bed with a broken arm, the 
other had a bad cut over one 
eyebrow and a gash six inches 
long on his scalp, and both were 
a mass of bruises. In spite of 
that they almost fell on our 
necks when we appeared, so 
glad were they to see us. I 
wondered how they had 
managed to get into such a 
deplorable state, and while we 
administered first-aid we tried 
to get the story out of them. 

“Surely you two could not 
have done this to each other ? ” 
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I asked, when we had finished 
the rough surgery and made 
them both as comfortable as we 
could, and one of our party 
radioed back to Whitefork for 
help. 

“Sure, sure,’ the man with 
the broken arm answered firmly, 
“we had a goddam fight . . .” 

“You must have,” I agreed. 
“ What was it all about ? ” 

“The goddam bucket. Me 
and Bill—we’ve been up here 
too long alone—with nothing 
but the snow and the ice to 
look at, and each other to talk 
to day after day, for week and 
month on end. We got so we 
knew exactly what the other 
was going to say before he’d 
opened his mouth. You under- 
stand my meaning?” I nodded. 
“ Ay,” he continued, with a 
shake of his head, “ it began to 


get us down. I hated the way 


Bill did things; he was so 
precious fussy about how every- 
thing was put away. It must 
be set down exactly in the spot 
where you took it from. I 
guess we were both a bit crazy 
really, only neither of us knew 
it, or if we did, neither of us 
would own to it. Everything 
gets exaggerated like. Well, 
anyway, Bill was worst over his 
precious bucket. He used to 
glower at me every time I 
moved it, and just to rile him, 
of course, I wouldn’t put it 
back as he wanted it. I was 
getting fed up with the whole 
thing, and the more fed up I 
got the madder I got. In the 
end, the day we fought, I was 
so contrary I stuck the bucket 
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in the middle of the floor. That 
was too much for Bill. I guess 
something snapped in his brain, 
because he whipped a knife 
from his belt and was at me. 
He was stronger than me, but 
I had an axe, for I'd been 
chopping wood before I came 
in. I fetched him two clouts 
on the head with it before he 
closed with me. He dropped his 
knife when I cracked his pan, 
and there we were swaying and 
stamping all round the room, 
with Bill spouting blood all 
over himself and me. The next 
thing I knew I'd backed into 
the stove and fallen over it, and 
Bill had me on the floor on my 
back, with him kneeling on my 
chest trying to choke me. Then 
I passed out. How my arm got 
broke [I don’t know. Guess it 
was the fall over the stove that 
did it, but when I came-to there 
was Bill sitting on the floor 
with my head in his lap, croon- 
ing that he’d nearly killed his 
best pal all along of his poor 
old bucket. He still seemed as 
loony as ever, but quite harm- 
less. I guess the blood-letting 
from his head had taken all the 
rage out of him. Anyway, he 
helped me to my bunk and 
made me as comfortable as he 
could till you came along. I 
don’t want any more of this 
life, I can tell you. Me for the 
bright spots and the crowds 
after this.” 

Eventually they were both 
taken down to Whitefork, and 
I do not know whether either of 
them ever came up to these parts 
again after their experiences. 

A2 
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So far I had been disappointed 
in my search, but we decided 
to spend the winter at Ruth 
Lake, hoping that luck would 
turn and that one of us would 
stumble upon the precious 
uranium. That year we had 
an abnormally long freeze-up. 
Aircraft could use neither skis 
nor pontoons; for the ice was 
either too thick for safe landing 
with pontoons, or too thin to 
carry a ski-equipped plane. Food 
began to run short, and our 
menus became monotonous. In 
the end we had left only a few 
tins of beans and coffee. Sugar 
had to be strictly rationed. 
Then at last we heard the far- 
off drone of a plane. 

“Thank God!” said my wife. 
‘* Now perhaps we'll get some- 
thing decent to eat. If I look 
at another bean I swear I'll turn 
into a pod.” 

“And I,” sighed Sven, 
stretching out his long legs to 
the stove, “‘ would like a good, 
juicy steak with plenty of fried 
onions .. .” 

“ Don’t!” exclaimed my wife. 
“IT can’t stand it.” 

“Have you any preferences, 
Mac ?”’ I asked. 

“ Porridge,” Mac jerked out 
laconically, ‘“oatcakes with 
plenty of butter, fresh-caught, 
fresh-cooked trout .. .” 

“That plane is not likely to 
bring us any of these things,” 
remarked Sven, rising to his 
feet. “I’m going outside to 
see what it is bringing us. Any- 
way, it'll be something better 
to eat than beans, beans, beans 
and coffee.” 
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Towards the end of winter 
I had to fly to White Bear Lake, 
where a warehouse was being 
built, and this meant leaving 
my wife alone in the tent. It 
was the first time she had been 
left alone, and as wolves had 
been heard in the neighbour- 
hood she was not so happy to 
see me depart. 

‘“* There’s nothing to fear from 
wolves,” I assured her; ‘ they 
seldom, if ever, attack man,” 
but she looked dubious as I said 
good-bye. 

When I returned two days 
later I asked her how she had 
fared. 

“T’ll never do it again,’”’ she 
stated flatly; “the first night 
after you'd gone the wolves 
woke me up howling round and’ 
round the tent. The huskies 
were barking furiously and the 
cat jumped on to my bed and 
started growling. I was terri- 
fied. They went away at last, 
but I’m certain that if they 
could have got in you’d have 
found no wife here when you 
came back.” 

I laughed. ‘“ They wouldn’t 
have got in, and I’ve never heard 
of anyone being attacked by 
wolves.” 

“So you say, but I’m not 
going through an experience like 
that again. Wherever you go 
I’m coming too. I didn’t dare 
to let the cat out of the tent till 
you came back.” 


About a month later, orders 
came that we were to return 
south in the spring. Though I 
was glad that I should say 
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good-bye to the bitter cold and 
grim wastes of this Arctic wilder- 
ness, I was disappointed I had 
not succeeded in the purpose 
for which I had come. For, 
in spite of all our careful 
prospecting and surveying, we 
had found no trace of uranium 
or any sign of uranium-bearing 
rocks. 

I decided to have one more 
try before we left; for spring 
was nearly on us and there was 
not much time. It meant I 
should have to be away from 
base-camp a week or more, and 
that would mean leaving my 
wife alone again, or else leaving 
her to go out on the next plane 
to Whitefork, either of which 
proposals she flatly refused to 
consider. 

“T’m coming with you. I’m 
not going to be left alone even 


for a day. Then a plane might 
not come and I should be alone 
for a couple of weeks.” 

I demurred, telling her it 
would be too hard a trip for a 
woman, but she was adamant. 
So I reluctantly gave in and she 


came along. 
that she did. 

We travelled by dog-team 
for a couple of days, then 
pitched a temporary camp in a 
little draw, where a grove of 
birch and spruce protected us 
from the wind. From here we 
would set out looking over the 
land every day, while my wife 
remained behind in camp. 

The first week passed and we 
found nothing, so we moved 
camp again. Four days and 
only three more to go. I knew 


I am very glad 
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it was imperative that we should 
get back to base-camp at the 
end of the week. I was be- 
ginning to be resigned to failure. 
The fifth day was bitterly cold, 
with a knife-like wind blowing 
from the Barrens. I was for 
turning back when I stumbled 
quite by chance upon an out- 
crop of rock that looked strange. 
I turned back to inspect it. 
Yes, my eyes were not deceiv- 
ing me. It was indeed the 
dull black rock streaked with 
pale canary yellow — oxide of 
uranium. I had found it at 
last—after two long years! In 
spite of my weariness I explored 
the outerop as far as I could, 
then turned my steps home- 
ward and made good progress, 
with my back to the wind and 
exultation lending me speed. 

I decided to tell Sven and 
Mac at once and investigate 
more thoroughly on the morrow, 
and then to return to White- 
fork for instructions. My wife 
saw by my face when I got into 
camp that something had hap- 
pened, but owing to orders I 
could tell her nothing. I took 
Mac aside, however, and told 
him what I had found. 

‘We'd better look it over a 
bit more tomorrow,” he sug- 
gested, “ while one of us gets 
back to base and sends a wire- 
less message to Whitefork. What 
about doing a bit of blasting 
tomorrow to see how far down 
she goes ? ” 

*-O.K.,” I agreed. 

“ All right, Sven can be the 
one to go back to base.” 

So on the morrow Sven took 
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one of our dog-teams and set 
off for the base-camp, while 
Mac and I set out with a supply 
of blasting charges for the 
uranium strike. When we had 
explored it further we found it 
to be even bigger than I had 
expected. Mac decided to do 
some blasting to give us an idea 
how deep the rocks lay, and to 
clear away a bank of earth and 
ice in one direction. We set the 
charges, and all but one went off 
as planned. 

“Must be a dud—I’ll go and 
investigate,” I said; ‘“‘ perhaps 
the fuse was damp and burnt 
out.” 

“Be careful,” warned Mac; 
“keep away for a bit. It may 
go up in a moment or two. 
Give it a while longer; it’s not 
safe to get too close yet.” 

But I would not listen. I was 


younger than Mac, consumed 
with impatience and not nearly 


so cautious as he. I crept 
closer to the dud charge, and 
was almost on top of it, when 
there was a roar, a thud, a yell, 
and the heavens seemed to 
crash down on me. I knew no 
more till I woke up in the 
hospital at Whitefork, where I 
was to remain for another three 
months. It was my wife who 
filled in the ensuing details of 
the next few weeks, and it was 
to her devoted nursing that I 
owed my life. 

After the explosion Mac made 
me as comfortable as he could, 
then raced back to camp for the 
sleigh. My wife insisted upon 
returning with him, and to- 
gether they got me back, where 
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they put me to bed in the tent. 
Not till then were they able 
to attend to my injuries, which 
included three broken ribs, a 
dislocated right hip, and a broken 
right arm. She and Mac bound 
me up with first-aid kit as best 
they could. Then Mac went 
out to prepare distress signals. 
In the bush three evenly spaced 
shots from a rifle, three fires, or 
three signals of some kind are 
generally accepted as distress 
signals. He collected three large 
piles of brush ready for lighting 
should a plane pass overhead. 
Then began days of weary wait- 
ing. Sven was not likely to 
return before the end of the 
week. In spite of their devoted 
care I grew steadily worse, and 
soon was in a high fever and 
delirium. 

My wife said she would never 
again pass such a terrible four 
days as those which followed 
the accident. She and Mac 
took it in turns to watch over 
me, while their ears were strained 
for the sound of a plane. 

On the fourth morning Mac 
burst into the tent where my 
wife was sitting beside me. 

“JI think there’s a plane 
coming. Hurry!” 

She ran outside and they both 
stood in the bitter cold, ears 
straining. Yes, there was a 
steady drone away to the east- 
ward, which grew louder and 
louder. 

“Light the fires quickly!” 
cried my wife, and Mac dashed 
off to the piles of brushwood, 
which he lit one by one. The 
plane zoomed over the camp, 
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circled and landed on a small 
lake nearby, and shortly after- 
wards the pilot walked into 
camp. 

“Got any gasoline?” 
his first question. ‘I’ve nearly 
run out.” He knew we might 
have some aviation spirit on 
hand in case of emergencies. 

** Yes, and we’ve got a badly 
injured man here,” answered 
Mac promptly. ‘“ Didn’t you 
see our signal fires ? ” 

“No,” replied the pilot, “I 
did not. What do you want me 
to do?” 

“ Run him and his wife back 
to Whitefork. I must wait here 
for another member of our out- 
fit to return from the base- 
camp.” 

“ O.K.,” agreed the pilot, and 
between them they got me into 
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the plane; then the pilot filled 
up with our supply of gasoline 
and flew my wife and me back 
to Whitefork, where an ambu- 
lance rushed me to hospital. 

As soon as I was well enough 
to leave Whitefork I was 
ordered south, so we loaded 
into a company plane and flew 
back to Vancouver. I bade 
good-bye to the Arctic with 
mixed feelings. There were times 
when I had hated it, the bitter 
cold, the discomfort, the loneli- 
ness; yet there were times 
when the strange desolation and 
unearthly beauty of that vast 
wilderness had claimed my spirit. 
And even if my stay had brought 
disaster to myself, the trip had 
not ended in failure. The 
uranium strike I had found 
proved a large and rich one. 











I TO THE HILLS. 


BY HILTON BROWN. 


THE first time young Robbie 
saw the odd-looking stranger 
was far up the glen of the 
Dochty. Robbie was coming 
down the glen—hurrying be- 
cause of his mid-day dinner. 
He was a little tired because 
he had been right up to the 
beginnings of the Dochty, right 
up to Ben Coull. On business. 
It would be all of twelve miles 
by the time he got home to 
Dochtybridge—a mile for every 
year of his age. Robbie was 
tired, hot, hungry, and appre- 
hensive about his dinner; he 
was in no mood for conversation 
with strangers. But the stranger 
was coming up the glen, saunter- 
ing idly, smoking a cigarette ; 
the path was narrow, it was 
impossible not to meet, to ex- 
change some sort of salutation. 
So apparently the stranger 
seemed to think. 

* Tt’s no’ a bad day,” he said. 

Robbie looked him over. His 
speech and accent—Glasgow !— 
were reassuring; more so than 
his appearance. At a distance 
Robbie: had taken him for some 
sort of keeper or stalker; now 
he saw that was only what he 
had meant to look like. He had 
dressed the part, but almost 
everything about him was wrong. 
His jacket and shirt would pass, 
but below these he wore the 
old-fashioned type of breeches 
that button below the knee, 
almost as tightly cut as riding- 


breeches. He had a shiny sort 
of tie; and above his city face, 
his Glasgow face, the deer- 
stalker sat as incongruous as 
@ lampshade on a whin bush. 
He’s like a guiser, thought 
Robbie ; dressed-up like. 

Well, many an odd-looking 
object came up Glendochty in 
the tourist season. It was early 
yet for tourists—the last days 
of April were still to run; but 
doubtless this was the advance- 
guard. In any case he had 
offered a remark; he must be 
answered. “It’s no’ a bad 


day,”’ he had said. 
said Robbie, 


“ No’ bad,” 
assessing it. 

“ Was ye fishin’ ? ” 

What way cud I be fishin’ ? 
thought Robbie contemptuously, 
wantin’ a rod an’ line; do I 
catch fish wi’ my bare hands ? 
He said shortly— 

“ No.” 

‘* Bird-nestin’ maybe ? ” 

“Ach, no!” (You didn’t 
“ bird-nest ’ nowadays; not if 
you were twelve years old and 
had put away childhood.) 

“* Jist hikin’ like ? ” 

This time Robbie was too 
irritated to answer; his idea 
was—how can I get away, down 
home? But the stranger blocked 
the path. A little below them, 
in the bright sunshine, the 
Dochty slapped and sparkled 
along its stony bed; on either 
side of it slopes of heather and 
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rough grass ran away treeless 
and bare, ran up to the gravel 
screes with their outcrops of 
black rock. The two, the man 
and the boy, were as remotely 
alone as if they stood in the 
Sahara. Robbie stared at the 
stranger, his mind on his dinner; 
the stranger stared past him, 
his mind on goodness knew 
what. It was he who broke the 
silence. 

“Ye’re the first I’ve met 
since I left the housies.”’ 

“ Dochtybridge ? ” 

“Aye. I’m stayin’ there at 
the wee pub.” 

Robbie said—it was the way 
his mind was running—“ Ye’ll 
miss y’r dinner.” 


“T’ve got sandwiches.” The 


stranger patted a bulging pocket. 
“Wud ye like one?” 
“ No thank ye.” 


“ A bittie chocolate ? ” 

“No thank ye.” He edged 
forward on the track. “Tl 
need t’ away home.” 

“'Where’s that? 
bridge ? ” 

* Aye. 
shoppie.” 

“Ts that so now?” said the 
stranger. “So ye'll know this 
countryside real well, eh ? ” 

Robbie said, with polite under- 
statement, “ No’ bad.” And 
then awkwardly, “Here! Tl 
have t’ get on.” 

The stranger seemed to realise 
suddenly that he was blocking 
the path; he stepped aside 
with the utmost graciousness. 

“* Awell! If the two of us is 
down in Dochtybridge ... T'll 
be seein’ ye.” 

No’ if I can help it, thought 


Dochty- 


My father has the 
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Robbie, starting off at a half- 
trot. But already, with the 
stranger’s calculating eyes in his 
mind, he was beginning to doubt 
if he could. 


Robbie was indeed late for 
his dinner; his father had gone 
back to the shop, but his mother, 
who indulged him, had saved 
him a hind-leg of the rabbit. 
Robbie said ungratefully, “ It’s 
aye rah-bit,” but he ate it up 
and the treacle tart that followed 
it. Sated, he went out into the 
April afternoon with its sun- 
shine and its cold north-west 
wind, and wandered down the 
road. (There was nothing in 
Dochtybridge that could be 
called a street.) He had for- 
gotten the stranger till the sight 
of the Glendochty Hotel re- 
minded him—the “ wee pub” 
the stranger had slightingly 
called it. And another foreign- 
like thing the man had said— 


-ye’ll know this countryside real 


well, eh? That I do, thought 
Robbie ; and suddenly his heart 
rushed up and hammered in his 
head. I know secrets about it. 
Aye do I! 

But the thought of his Seeret 
vanished as suddenly as it came ; 
for in that moment he saw the 
objective of his after-dinner out- 
ing. On the wooden fence by 
the hotel a little girl was sitting. 
After the international habit of 
modern young women she was 
dressed in a blue serge school- 
frock, but she was Scot enough 
to top it off with a scarlet 
tammy. She was smaller than 
Robbie, though she was in fact 
three months his senior. Ap- 
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proaching her, kicking a stone, 
his hands in his pockets, black 
with embarrassment, Robbie 
said— 

** Aye, Doreen ! ” 

The girl rattled her heels 
against the fence. ‘‘ Robbie 
Maclichnie was late for his 
dinner.” 

“ What way do you know ?”’ 

““T saw ye comin’ runnin’ wi’ 
yr tongue hangin’ out like a 
doggie’s.” 

“ Ye did not.” 

* All right then; I read it in 
the papers.... What was 
you doin’ all the forenoon ? ” 

His heart leapt again; ah, if 
I cud tell ye that! I wonder, 
he thought, am I the only one 
that knows? Could be. Bowie 
the stalker ll know. The keeper 
maybe. I hope not; the keeper 
had better not know. The 
stranger did not enter into his 
mind. He said, with most un- 
convincing nonchalance— 


“T jist went for a bit walk.” . 


“ He jist went for a bit walk. 
An’ where did ye go, big boy?” 

“ Ach, I jist went up the 
burn.” 

“Up the burn. All by him- 
self. What aman!” 

“ Ach, Doreen!” Buta word 
he had been aiming at had got 
itself into the conversation— 
the word “walk.” He said, 
blurting out his ambitions— 

“Come you for a walk wi’ me 
the night.” 

“Oh, my! That wud be 
excitin’. Where wud we walk?” 

** Ach, down the burn.” 

“You an’ y’r burn! Up the 
burn, down the burn.... I 
ran’t the night, anyway.” 
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** Well, the morn’s night.” 

“T’d be feart. I’d be feart o° 
bogles. Wud ye keep the bogles 
off me, Robbie ? ” 

“Td keep...,” he began 
valiantly, and then sickened 
suddenly of her tormenting. 
“All right. If ye’re no’ 
comin’... .” 

‘“*T never said I wasna comin’, 
We'll see. ... If ye’re goin’ 
back by the shop, will ye get a 
packet o’ soap flakes for m’ 
mother. It'll save me trailin’ 
up yonder.” 

Robbie saw himself dismissed. 
He turned away up the dusty 
sunlit road, kicking a stone 
again. He had forgotten the 
stranger, forgotten even the 
Secret, forgotten everything 
save the torments of his stricken 
state. Behind his back, Doreen 
blew him a kiss. 


Robbie’s second meeting with 
the stranger occurred that very 
same evening. It was unpre- 
meditated by Robbie; though 
the stranger may have had his 
own ideas. 

Robbie’s purpose had been to 


spy out the ground. Down the 
burn. He knew it already almost 
perfectly, but he must know it 
quite perfectly. A spot must be 
selected which was the uniquely 
correct spot at which to attempt 
to kiss Doreen. It would be the 
first attempt, and if he was not 
careful it might be the last; it 
must therefore succeed. Now 
it could not be made just any- 
where, you could not suddenly 
grab the girl in the middle of 
polite conversation; it was 
necessary to find some point on 
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the route where Doreen would 
require to be helped; or if that 
was absurd, where he could 
pretend that Doreen required 
to be helped; perhaps, if she 
were in the mood, where she 
could pretend. In the end he 
marked down a place; not 
good, far from good, but as 
hopeful as any in that flat 
grass-fir-and-heather country. 
And as he turned homewards 
from it, here was the stranger 
sauntering down the river-bank, 
smoking a cigarette again and 
saying— 

“TI thought I'd be seein’ ye. 
Here we are.” 

Robbie said dubiously, “ Aye.” 

“Tt’s a rare night for a bit 
walk. ... Are ye away baek 
home ? ” 

“ Aye.” 

* Awell!’? The stranger 
threw away his cigarette. “ I’ve 
ru 


maybe come far enough. 
turn an’ take ye back.” 

Robbie, whose ideas of eti- 
quette were strict if limited, 


saw no means of refusal. There 
was only about a mile of it 
after all, and the evening’s work 
had been done. He said nothing, 
and together they strolled along 
the bank of the Dochty, the 
stranger setting a very slow 
pace. The stranger said— 

** Tt’s a bonnie bit river, the 
Dochty. Did ever ye get up t’ 
the top o’t? The source like?” 

“ Aye. Often.” 

‘“* What’s it like up yonder?” 

‘“* Ach, nothin’. Jist like this.” 

“ Wild, though? There'll be 
stags up yonder. Did ever ye 
see a stag ?”’ 


* Och, aye. Plenty.” 
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“ Kagles ? ” 

“No.” Poker - faced. 
poker-faced ? 

“ Awell! ... AchapI know 
was wantin’ photies o’ the stags. 
Have ye got any?” 

“Me? I havena a camera.” 

“Bh, me!” The stranger 
seemed quite taken aback. 
“ That’s an awful pity. If ye 
had a camera ye cud get some 
right fine wee pictur’s round 
hereabouts. The stags an’ the 
birds an’ a’.”’ 

Too well did Robbie know it, 
too often had he thought it. 
He said uncertainly— 

“ Good cameras is awful dear.” 

** Aye, but ye can do a lot wi’ 
a cheap one. Maybe a couple o’ 
pounds.” 

A couple o’ pounds, thought 
Robbie ; as well say a couple o’ 
hundred. But the camera was 
a long-cherished dream ; he said, 
clinging to it— 

** Secondhand-like.”’ 

“Aye. But a smart laddie 
like you ought t’ have a camera.” 

“T’m no’ that smart.” (And 
in truth he wasn’t.) 

“ Aye are ye. I knew fine 
ye was a smart laddie the first 
minute I saw ye comin’ down 
the glen this mornin’.” (If 
Robbie had read ‘ Treasure 
Island, the Long John 
technique might have struck 
him as familiar; unfortunately 
he had not.) ‘“ Now a smart 
laddie like you—it’s hard ye 
shud be stuck for a few shillin’s. 
Maybe I cud show ye.... I'd 
like fine if ye had a wee camera.” 

Robbie thought—Me too! 
But they were emerging from 
the wood ; the houses of Dochty- 


Too 
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bridge showed ahead. The 
stranger said, halting, “ I’ll have 
t? think. We'll talk about it 
another time.’ Suddenly he 
slapped his pocket. ‘“ Man, am 
I no’ a right fool! I’ve gone an’ 
left ma book down the burn 
yonder. I'll have t’ away back 
an’ get it. Run you home, 
laddie. So long!” 

Robbie went slowly home- 
ward, reflecting on what seemed 
in the retrospect a singularly 
obscure conversation; in his 
slow little mind it connected 
with nothing—least of all with 
the Secret. ... So soon did 
the stranger find his book and so 
vigorously did he amend his 
pace on the return that when 
he reached the Glendochty 
Hotel, Robbie was still visible 
meandering up the road. Michie, 
the landlord, was standing in 
the doorway to catch the last of 
the day’s sunlight. The stranger 
said— 

“Ts yon the wee laddie ye 
was speakin’ t’ me about yester- 
day?” 

Michie peered up the road. 
“ Aye. Yon’s the nah-t’ralist.” 

“TIT met in wi’ him up the 
glen this mornin’.”’ 

“ Ye’d do that. He’s aye 
there. There’s no muckle he 
doesna know about the glens 
an’ the tops round hereabouts.”’ 

‘“* Birds an’ beasts, eh ? ”’ 

“Every one o’ them.” He 
shot a sidelong, vaguely inquisi- 
tive glance at his guest. ‘‘ Was’t 
a Bank ye said ye was in, in 
Glesca ? ”’ 

“ Na, na, man—a newspaper 
office.” He sniffed the evening 
air luxuriously. ‘“‘ Man, if ye 
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jist knew the peace o’ this, the 
blessed peace o’t. After the 
presses roarin’ an’ the subs aye 
chasin’ ye out after stories. 
The peace an’ the quiet here! 
Jist wanderin’ round by 


yersel’. . .” 
The landlord looked at him as 
if he doubted his sanity. 


Fine, indeed resplendent, as 
was the weather next evening, 
Robbie’s walk down the burn 
was a complete fiasco. Most of 
it was accomplished in a heavy 
silence ; the blind and the deaf— 
and Doreen was neither—could 
have told from Robbie’s mani- 
fest discomfort that he was 
working up to something; he 
was imbecile with concentrated 
planning. The sprightly Doreen, 
finding her initial sallies received 
with almost total blank, became 
at first watchful, then bored. 
Half an hour before it came, she 
knew perfectly well what her 
gallant was going to do; had 
he done it there and then, 
all might have been well, but 
his off-putting, his forward con- 
centration, became intolerable. 
When at last the critical point 
was reached and poor Robbie, 
over-rehearsed and  under- 
confident, loosed his transparent 
gambits, she could endure him 
no longer. As he held out his 
arm to “ help” her, she pushed 
him smartly in the chest; he 
staggered back, was caught on 
a stump placed there by the 
personal devil, crashed over it, 
and lay sprawling. Doreen fled 
for home ; her horrible laughter 
came back to him through the 
fir trees. Perhaps she hoped he 
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would pursue ; perhaps he might 
have done so; but as he picked 
himself slowly up, there was the 
stranger again, standing among 
the trees not twenty yards away. 
He must have seen it all. 

The stranger was the last 
spectator Robbie would have 
desired. That keen mercantile 
face, those alert and quizzing 
eyes. ... Ach t’ dash! He'll 
laugh at me... . 

But the stranger seemed in 
no mood for laughter. He 
advanced slowly, peering under- 
neath the deerstalker. 

“Yon was a dirty-like trick,” 
he said. 

Robbie made unintelligible 
sounds. 

“* She trippit ye up.” 

“She did no’. It was yon 
stump.” But to his mortifica- 
tion his eyes filled with angry 
tears. 


“A dirty-like trick,” said the 
stranger again. His voice was 


full of sympathy; officiously 
he dusted the pine-needles from 
Robbie’s jacket. ‘‘ Aye was it. 
The wee monkey !”’ 

Robbie stared at him. The 
stranger’s face was kind, con- 
cerned, affable. But was there, 
tucked away in the corner of it, 
@ sneer, a jeer, a snigger; the 
sort of look one saw in the 
school-teacher’s eye when he 
called you a clev-ver laddie ? 
There was; undoubtedly there 
was. And instantly mortifica- 
tion gave place in Robbie to a 
cold fury. He had been made 
to look a fool, had he? Very 
well—somehow or other he 
must restore himself. He said 
hardily— 
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“ Ach, I’m no’ ecarin’. She’s 
jist a cheatery, that’s what 
she is. She got me down 
here. ... I know fine what 
she wanted .. .” 

The stranger said encourag- 
ingly, ““ Aye?” 

Robbie saw he had gone rather 
far; he thought hurriedly— 
what can I say she wanted? 
And suddenly Doreen’s perfidy 
and the need to be a man again 
drew from him that which wild 
horses would have failed to 
budge. 

“She was at me t’ tell her 
where the eagles has nestit this 
year. I’m’’—he drew himself 
up proudly—*“ I’m the only one 
that knows.” 

The stranger swallowed this 
libel on Doreen with outward 
calm. 

* An’ did ye tell her?” 

“ No’ me ! ” 

“Are ye sure ye know it 
yersel’ ? ” 

“T know it fine. I’ve known 
it for weeks.”’ And then at last 
he thought, with a stab of terror, 
what am I doing? what am I 
saying ? 

The stranger sat down on a 
stump, the fatal stump, and 
felt for his cigarettes. He said 
slowly— 

“Is that so, now? Is that 
sof... Man, Robbie—y’r 
name’s Robbie, is ’t no?” 

** Aye. Robbie Maclichnie.” 

“ Man, I'd like right fine t’ 
see an eagle’s nest. I nivver 
saw one, all my days.” He lit 
his cigarette. “Oud ye no’ 
maybe show me it?” 

Robbie drew back sharply. 
* Oh no! I endna do that.” 
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“Cud yeno’?” The stranger 
bit his thumb reflectively. 
“ Awell! I can see that. I can 
respect ye for that; I’d maybe 
be the same myself.... Cud 
ye even get a photigraph o’t for 
me?” 

“T havena a camera. 
ye that afore.” 

“ Aye, aye—so ye did. Man, 
it’s a sair pity that. What 
can a nah-t’ralist do wantin’ a 
camera?” He fell into a reverie. 
“There’s jist the one other 
thing. I hardly like t’ ask it, 
but it seems as if I'd been a 
kind o’ guided t’ you, Robbie. 
Cud ye”—his eyes, suddenly 
sharp and bright, fixed them- 
selves on Robbie’s—“ cud ye 
get me an eagle’s egg ? ” 

Robbie almost leapt. ‘ Och, 
no! What way cud I do that?” 

For a moment the stranger 
lost his suavity. ‘ Tits, man, 


I told 


ye know where they are. Ye 


can get them.” He recovered 
himself with a good-humoured 
little laugh. ‘I was goin’ too 
fast. Ye don’t know me, ye 
don’t know the story. I was 
forgettin’.”’ 

Robbie was a polite little 
boy ; he was embarrassed, but 
he stuck to his guns. “It 
cudna be done no ways.” 

The stranger sighed. “ No’ 
if I was t’ tell ye a very sad 
story? See here, Robbie, I'll 
come clean wi’ you. Ye’re a 
smart laddie an’ I like ye fine. 
Look. I’m no’ askin’ ye jist for 
myself, it’s for m’ wee girlie.” 

Robbie waited, out of his 
depth. What had wee girlies to 
do with it ? 

“She hasna her health, ye 
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see,’ said the stranger—and 
somehow he filled all the pine- 
wood and the evening with the 
wee girlie and her suffering. 
“She has t’ lie on her back, 
the poor wee lamb—flat on her 
back.” 

Robbie stared in horror. 
lie flat on your back... . 
said— 

“She canna walk like ? ”’ 

“Walk, man? She canna 
stand. ... An’ when I tellt 
her I was comin’ t’ the hills, she 
says, ‘Oh, daddy,’ she says, 
‘will ye bring me back an 
eagle’s egg.’ ‘ITI do that,’ 
I says, jist t’ humour her like. 
I thought maybe I cud buy one. 
But feint a chance have I had. 
Nivver till this moment—an’ 
this is the last an’ only. I have 
t? be home the day after to- 
morrow.” 

There was a silence. A 
paralysed and bedridden child 
in Glasgow setting her heart on 
an eagle’s egg did not strike 
Robbie as an improbability. He 
was, after all, only Robbie. 

‘“* But I see ye’re right,” said 
the stranger; “I see ye cudna 
do it. No’ even for the camera.”’ 

“The camera?’ Robbie’s 
eyes goggled. 

* Aye. Tits, man, I’d pay ye 
for the egg. Are ye no’ gettin’ 
that? Id have had t’ pay 
somebody; why not you? 
Maybe a pound. Aye, a whole 
pound. But I see ye canna do 
it. No’ even for the sake o’ the 
wee girlie.” 

Robbie said—as he had not 
intended—“ Ye cudna get a 
camera for a pound.” 

The stranger gave him a 


To 
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curious look. “I might maybe 
make it thirty shillin’s. Seein’ 
it’s you. I’ve taken a fancy t’ 
you, Robbie” (oh, shades of 
Long John!), “ an’ that’s a 
fact.” 

“I cudna get the eggs any- 
way.” 

** Meanin’,” said the stranger 
with sudden sharpness, ‘‘ meanin’ 
the nest’s where ye canna get 
near it?” 

“ Ye can get near it. It’s no’ 
ill t’ get at. But—ach, no!” 

“* Awell!” The stranger 
dropped his cigarette and 
scrubbed it out with his foot. 
** T suppose the poor wee girlie ’ll 
jist have t? want it. Like most 
things; she’s used t’ that. ... 
Ye’d like her, Robbie. Jist the 


marrow she is o’ yon wee lassie 
o’ yours. How I’m t’ face her 
an’ her trustin’ me t’ bring her 
back the eagle’s egg . . .” 


He 
rose to his feet and said as if 
struck by a sudden idea, “ Ye’ll 
have t’ keep an eye on yon nest, 
y’ know, laddie.”’ 

Robbie nodded ; he was feel- 
ing miserably uncomfortable— 
a boor, a brute, a hard-hearted 
stone. 

‘“‘ There’s folks wud be after 
it, y’ know.” 

“I know.” He looked at the 
stranger ; and with what seemed 
to Robbie diabolical insight the 
stranger said, ‘‘ An’ ye’re thinkin’ 
I’m one o’ them. Na, na, 
laddie, I’m no’ that. It was 
jist the wee girlie. Awell! Let 
it go. ... So long, Robbie; so 
long!” 

A tragic figure, he stalked off 
down the burnside through the 
darkening fir trees. For an 
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instant Robbie was impelled to 
call after him, but his slow- 
moving mind left it too late. 
He stood scraping his foot in 
the pine-needles.... Thirty 
shillin’s . . . the poor wee girlie 
.. + flat on her back... an’ 
jist the marrow o’ Doreen. . .. 


It had been a horrible evening 
for Robbie, but the night was 
ten times worse. Sleeplessness 
was a thing outside his experi- 
ence, but now he woke wildly 
and finally about two in the 
morning. Into his little bed- 
room with its skylight window 
and its smell of soap and 
scrubbed boards and small boy 
came a train of hideous and 
tormenting problems. For a 
time it was Doreen, the debicle 
and finish of Doreen. But 
presently Doreen was ousted by 
the stranger’s wee girlie. Or 
rather in some way they fused ; 
somehow the stranger’s wee girlie 
was Doreen. And there she lay, 
flat on her back; she could 
neither get up the burn or 
down the burn; she could never 
climb Ben Coull or see an eagle 
in the sky. And she wanted— 
so much she wanted—an eagle’s 
egg. And she would have to 
want it and go on wanting it. 

Like Robbie Maclichnie and 
his camera. .. . 

In Robbie's ear a Voice 
whispered. What's the use bein’ 
sentimental about eagles ? They 
dinna do anybody any good. 
And anyway yon eyrie has no 
chance. It’s far too easy got at. 
The keeper ’ll get to it an’ take 
it. He’ll shoot the hen on the 
nest—he’s done it afore. Keepers 
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doesna like eagles—because 0’ 
the grouse. So if that’s t’ be 
the way o’t... As well let 
the wee girlie have the egg 
as have it smashed by the 
keeper... . 

But it wud be wrong o’ me to 
take the eggs. Wrong. 

He got up and took a drink 
of water from the ewer—a thing 
he had never done before in 
his life. But it was no good; 
the debate continued. Sunday 
School moralities, a Christmas 
talk by the Minister about kind- 
ness that had somehow gone 
deep into his heart, the Doreen- 
girlie combine; they crowded 
round his tossed and comfort- 
less bed. He saw the stranger 
walking away 80 sadly through 
the trees ; he wasna a bad chap, 
he had been sympathetic about 
Doreen’s horrible behaviour ; 


he had been friendly, offering 


sandwiches, chocolate, trying 
to help with the camera. He 
had made a request which could 
have been complied with. Jist 
for the wee girlie, of course... . 
Flat on her back.... How 
I’m t’ face her... . 

Right or wrong? The wee 
girlie . . . camera .. . the 
keeper ‘ll get the eyrie anyway 
. . . thirty shillin’s. Round and 
round went the dementing dance 
in wild confusion. But even 
at its giddiest moment, Robbie 
knew he was going up the glen 
again. 

First thing after breakfast. 


The glen of the Dochty fanned 
out at its upper end into the 
usual bowl of grey-green peat- 
hags and scree. But just below, 
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it mounted in an abrupt step 
with a little trickling waterfall ; 
and here Ben Coull, towering 
and glooming on the right, 
threw an elbow into the valley. 
It started as a green-and-black 
buttress; then it broke down 
into splintered whinstone crags 
which terminated in a flat ledge 
above the burn. On the ledge 
was a small solitary fir. In the 
fir was the eyrie. 

Bowie, the Glendochty stalker, 
once said of the eyries of eagles— 
“either theyll be where nae- 
body barrin’ a bird or an angel 
eud get near them, or else it’ll 
be like’s ye cud drive up in a 
horse an’ cairt.” It is so with 
eagles—no man knows why. 
The Glendochty eagles could 
have found, on the other side 
of Ben Coull, a half-dozen un- 
climbable precipices ; they had 
chosen this year the fir tree on 
the ledge. A child could have 
reached their nest—if once he 
had found it. It was an enor- 
mous network of sticks, topped 
off with fir sprigs and woodrush, © 
bulking in the upper half of the 
little tree. It was not, however, 
obvious; if you knew exactly 
where it was, you could see it 
from a quarter of a mile away, 
yet you could walk up the glen 
and down again without being 
aware of its camouflaged exist- 
ence. It had taken even Robbie 
quite a time to find it. 

The weather that morning 
held its unaltering course—clear 
and cold with a sweeping north- 
west wind. Yet down in the 
funnel of the glen it was hot 
enough; Robbie at any rate, 
going at a half-trot, weary after 
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a bad night, tormented by un- 
answerable questions, scared half 
out of his wits, had never found 
the glen so long or so steep. 
Yet even he was less uncom- 
fortable than his unseen and 
unguessed-at companion. Con- 
siderably above him, on the 
south side of the glen, a man 
in a deerstalker and too tight 
breeches floundered, sweating 
and swearing, through the 
heather and the hags, contour- 
ing along the hillside. For the 
stranger’s psychology was sound ; 
he had known with certainty, 
after that evening’s conversa- 
tion, that the boy would go 
first thing to the eyrie. He had, 
of course, no inkling of the 
dilemma and decision that had 
kept Robbie awake in the night; 
his little girl story (he had no 
little girl any more than he 


worked in a newspaper office) 
had failed of its purpose and he 


had forgotten it. But it was 
any money that the boy, with 
those last warnings planted in 
his mind, would make a quick 
check-up on his eagles. The 
stranger, smoking his cigarettes, 
had gone out early and lain 
in hiding just outside Dochty- 
bridge. Presently, sure enough, 
Robbie had appeared—hurrying. 
After that, one had only to 
follow. ... Ye eudna show 
me it, cud ye? We'll see. 
For the first hour or so 
Robbie’s pace had been so eager 
that the stranger, working on a 
longer course round the bays 
and promontories of the hills, 
was hard put to it to keep him 
in sight. But as they climbed 
the long bleak miles of the glen, 
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the boy began to lag. Time and 
again the stranger thought— 
We must be coming to it; but 
it was only Robbie who was 
coming to it, and what he was 
coming to was Doubt. Resolve 
—to do a kindness and win 
his camera and damn the con- 
sequences—had come with the 
dawn ; it had held firm through 
breakfast, for the first few miles, 
till the glen rose and the moun- 
tains closed in on either side. 
Then it began to waver. If 
Robbie could have expressed his 
sensations they would have run 
something like this. This is not 
my country I am coming into 
now, it is the country of the 
stags and the eagles. I am an 
outsider here, a foreigner, I 
come here on sufferance. Yet 
I want to come here, I love it, 
therefore I should behave my- 
self. Robbie had no actual 
consciousness of these ideas; 
but they: did resolve themselves 
into a suspicion that what had 
seemed, down in that skylight 
bedroom, right, proper, wise 
and good, here seemed mean, 
low, senseless, and despicable. 
The self-rewarding benefactor 
who had started out had 
dwindled to a rather petty thief. 

A quarter of a mile from the 
eyrie, Robbie sat down on a 
rock on the opposite side of the 
burn. The eyrie was ahead and 
above him so that the base of 
the fir tree was obscured by the 
ledge, but he could see the 
great thickening at the top. He 
sat staring at it, utterly dis- 
traught and miserable. 

The stranger, far away, could 
follow the direction in which 
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Robbie was looking ; but it was 
a little while before he realised 
that the dark smudge against 
the red-and-black of the cliff 
was—it. And incredibly easy 
at that: a gift. With a sigh of 
relief he sat down cross-legged 
behind a stunted fir and took 
out his cigarettes. He was 
soaking with sweat and his legs 
were aching, but the thing was 
done now. Ten pounds an egg 
was what they offered; there 
should be two eggs. Twenty 
pounds; you could not pick that 
up without working for it. He 
inhaled his cigarette gratefully. 

For Robbie the sun shone and 
sparkled, the wind ran in the 
grasses; the burn, oozing down 
towards the little waterfall, 
trickled and chuckled through 
the peat. It was the thing he 
liked best of anything in the 
world—a fine spring morning in 
the hills. A fine spring morning 
in the hills—and a thief creeping 
in to steal; worse than that, a 
friend creeping in to steal, the 
trusted betraying his trust. 
With every moment his dislike 
of his project grew ; with every 
moment he felt more and more 
desperate to get it over and 
done with. The wee girlie... 
walk, man? she canna stand 
. . . thirty shillin’s . . . what’s 
the use bein’ sentimental about 
eagles? ... Nerving himself 
at last, he got up abruptly from 
his rock; and at that same 
instant—perhaps at his move- 
ment, perhaps by coincidence— 
the eagle left the nest. 

It launched itself with one 
glorious swoop that carried it 
clean across the valley. There 


it banked; with no more than 
an idle flick of its pinions it 
threw itself into the air. Effort- 
less, soundless, in complete com- 
mand, it went spiralling up. 
Regal and superb, it looked 
down upon Robbie, and all 
vermin. It was the king of the 
glen, it was the god of the 
mountain; small, small and 
insignificant it made everything 
else; vile indeed it rendered 
thieves and—traitors. Slowly 
and easily it soared round the 
hill-basin in a mile-wide sweep, 
climbed again magnificently, 
paused a little in contemptuous 
survey, and then, riding the 
high air, drifted away and away 
over the shoulder of Ben Coull. 

Robbie stood, his mouth open, 
his fists clenched at his sides, 
gaping after it—as he had done 
so often—in an adoring ecstasy. 
And as the bird vanished beyond 
the dark line of the mountain, 
sailing grandly away upon its 
enterprises, a sob burst out of 
his throat. 

“The eagle! I canna do it. 
No!” 

Running, jumping from tus- 
sock to tussock, slipping and 
stumbling, he went pelting down 
the glen. 

In the heather behind his 
fir tree the stranger sat and 
watched him go. Aye, laddie 
boy, he thought, so that’s that. 
The nest’s all right an’ the 
birds is all right; so away you 
home t’ y’r dinner.... Vl 
give the wee basket a half-hour, 
he thought; it'll no’ take me 
long after that. Ill get the 
four o’clock bus. Nicely. 

He lit another cigarette. 
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ye.” 
The stranger leapt to his feet, 
the breath flying out of him 
with a whistle; he dropped his 
cigarette and fell against the 
fir tree. He said, recovering 
himself— 

“Ye gave me a right start. 
It’s—it’s a grand day.” 

“Oh, @ grand day,” said the 
stalker. “ What’s interestin’ ye 
over yonder ? ” 

“Me? Nothin’. I jist sat 
down here t’ get my breath.” 

“Ye take y’r time to’t then. 
Seein’ ’s ye’ve been sittin’ here 
this last hour. Man, I’ve been 
watchin’ ye ever since ye cam 
inty the glen. Trailin’ yon wee 
laddie.” 

“I—I was jist takin’ a bit 
dander round.” The stranger 
began to babble a little. “ I’m 
out o’ Glasgow, ye see. I’m in 
@ newspaper office . . .” 

** So ye told Michie.” Bowie’s 
voice hardened suddenly. ‘‘ An’ 
he told me... You an’ y’r 
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The voice of Bowie the stalker 

said pleasantly— 

So ye’re there, are 


newspaper office! I know fine 
what you are, an’ I know what 
ye’re after, an’ I know them 
that sent ye. Get out!” 

The stranger became suddenly 
ratlike ; he said, his city accent 
thickening— 

“ Ye’ve nae right t’ speak like 
that. I’m no’ doin’ ony hairm. 
Ye canna dae onything to me. 
Ye canna bid me. . .” 

Like a Highland bull the 
stalker towered above him. 

“Can I no’?” 

* Ye’ve nae right...” Like 
a cornered rat, he cast one look 
all round the glen, at the burn, 
at the eyrie that now stood out 
as if painted vermilion. ‘ Ach, 
well.... I was goin’ this 
afternoon anyway. I was aimin’ 
t’? catch the four o’clock bus.” 

“Yell do that, ma mannie,” 
said the stalker evenly. “ Ye'll 
do that all right. J’ll warrant 
ye.” 

They moved off, slowly to- 
gether. Immensely above them, 
immensely above all vermin, 
a sailing speck traversed the 
whiteness of a cloud. 
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MISADVENTURES OF A SLAVER. 


BY J. D. SPINNEY. 


In the spring of 1791 the 
great and prosperous city of 
Bristol was going through one 
of its periodic scares—that the 
Slave Trade might be abolished. 
There had been many such 
seares before, particularly since 
the Member for Yorkshire, a 
Mr Wilberforce, had so com- 
pletely won the ear of the 
Prime Minister. But this time 
it did look as if Parliament was 
going to do something. On the 
18th April the Commons had 
debated the Slavery question 
until 3.30 a.m. All concerned 
in trade with the Coast became 
seriously alarmed. If the days 
of their prosperity were indeed 
numbered, it would be wise to 
make as much hay as they could 
while the sun still shone. Such 
was the general feeling through- 
out the great seaport, and few 
can have been more strangely 
affected by it than an obscure 
merchant captain called Baker, 
who had recently returned there 
from a West Indian voyage. 

He was a capable young man 
of twenty-two at the time, and 
had been trading in the North 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean 
for the past eight years. From 
the bulky MS. which he left to 
his children, and from which 
this account is taken, one re- 
ceives the impression that he 
was ambitious; a fair seaman 
but a better man of business, 
and with a keen eye for the 
main chance. On his own ad- 


mission “ curiosity and cupid- 
ity’? led him to solicit the 
command of a slave ship, and 
the situation in Bristol being 
what it was, he obtained the 
sort of command he wanted as 
soon as he applied. He gives 
her name as the Princess, and 
a reference to the shipping 
column of the ‘ Bristol Gazette’ 
confirms that he was in com- 
mand of her when she sailed 
from that port at the beginning 
of July 1791. 

It is a pity he does not tell 
us her size; for the early 
shipping records of Bristol were 
burnt in the Reform riots of 
1831. Our only guide is the 
number of her crew: besides 
the captain, there were three 
officers, a carpenter, fifteen sea- 
men, two boys, and a cook. 
One may assume a vessel of 
200 tons or less, probably a 
brig or a snow, with heavy, 
square stern and plenty of 
canvas. She was well found 
with stores and provisions of 
all kinds; there was a valu- 
able assorted cargo for trading 
along the coast; and Captain 
Baker’s own private investment 
amounted, he tells us, to sev- 
eral hundred pounds. No doubt 
she was equally well provided 
with handcuffs, neck-rings, and 
fetters for the Middle Passage, 
but her captain is discreetly 
silent on this point. His crew 
he describes as “hardy and 
experienced.”” They were sail- 
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ing late in the year, but 
feared bad weather less than 
the possibility of trade com- 
petition on the Coast. 

On the tenth day after leav- 
ing King’s Roads, Madeira was 
sighted. The weather was fine, 
and as they ran on past the 
Canary Islands and then Cape 
Verde Island, the young captain 
paced the deck, wrapped in 
pleasing dreams of easily accu- 
mulated wealth. But on the 
16th August, as they were ap- 
proaching the latitude of Cape 
Sierra Leone, there was a change. 
The sky became overcast, the 
atmosphere heavy and oppres- 
sive. The wind fell lighter and 
lighter until it died away al- 
together, and the ship wallowed 
uncomfortably in the long, 


hollow swell from the eastward. 
There was thunder not far off ; 


all the signs portended a storm. 

The Princess ‘was steering 
close to the African coast at 
the time, with all her light 
canvas set. As the evening 
wore on and the ominous signs 
intensified, Captain Baker gave 
orders for everything to be pre- 
pared for shortening sail, and 
himself remained on deck until 
nearly midnight. His last orders 
were for the smaller sails to be 
taken in and the topsails to be 
reefed. Then he retired below 
to his bunk. 

For an hour or two he slept 
uneasily, until awakened by an 
unusually loud clap of thunder. 
The ship appeared to be rolling 
more heavily than ever, and he 
ran up on deck to have a look 
at the weather. The night was 
as black as pitch, with hardly a 
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breath of air, but the ship was 
throwing herself about a great 
deal, and every part of her, 
below and aloft, was complaining 
at the treatment. The atmo- 
sphere was electric. Plainly the 
crisis would not be long delayed. 

At once he gave orders for all 
hands on deck, and for the top- 
sails to be clewed up. The 
men were thus engaged, and 
the captain had just taken up 
his position by the binnacle, 
when the storm burst. 

A blinding flash of lightning 
was followed by a clap of 
thunder so deafening that all 
the senses were stunned. Then 
the furious blast of the squall 
leaped out of the night to seize 
on the helpless ship and bear 
her farther and farther over 
on to her side. Nothing that 
skill, or strength, or experience 
could do was of any avail. The 
Princess had been motionless 
when the squall struck her; 
Captain Baker’s orders to put 
the helm aweather, although 
instantly obeyed, were without 
effect. Had her topsails split 
she might have recovered, but 
the stout canvas held, and it 
was the unhappy Princess her- 
self that yielded. Over she 
went until she was on her 
beam-ends. The water lapped 
over the bulwarks and up the 
deck to the hatches. And this 
sealed her fate. 

Had she been an honest mer- 
chantman her hatches would 
have been secure against any- 
thing like this; but in prepara- 
tion for her slaves they consisted 
only of open gratings, extending 
almost the whole length of the 
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deck, and ineffectually covered 
with tarpaulins. Down the 
hatchways the sea now poured, 
with such a force as to beat 
back those who were trying to 
escape from below, and to flood 
the ship instantly, from stem 
to stern. She went over and 
filled, and lay on her side, with 
all the life beaten out of her. 

The captain had made for 
the bulwarks as his ship went 
over. In the darkness and con- 
fusion, dazed by the suddenness 
of the calamity and deafened 
by the howling of the wind, he 
scrambled on to her starboard 
side, which was now uppermost, 
and hung on to the main- 
chains. Buffeted by every wave, 
and with the rain descending on 
him in torrents, he clung desper- 
ately to all that remained of 
his ship and waited for daylight. 
For all he knew, he was the sole 
survivor. 

But when dawn came he 
almost wished again for night to 
cover the miserable scene. The 
Princess was submerged 80 
deeply that only a small part 
of her hull, from the main- 
chains aft to her stern, remained 
above water.- Her masts and 
yards were sprung, her boats 
all stove and useless, every 
living thing from the deck 
washed away, and the waves 
breaking over her. But he was 
not the only survivor. As the 
grey light of dawn crept over 
the sea, other figures could be 
seen, some by the stern and 
some on the bowsprit. Pain- 
fully they detached themselves 
from their precarious holds and 
congregated on the least exposed 
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position aft. Besides the captain 
there were the first and second 
officers, the carpenter, and five 
seamen: that wasall. Fourteen 
of their shipmates had perished. 

For a while exhausted Nature 
made her demands on all these 
sorely tried men. Improvising 
what protection they could in 
their exposed position, they 
dozed off for an hour or two. 
Then, awakened by hunger and 
thirst, they began to consider 
the situation. 

To Captain Baker it seemed 
very doubtful whether the ship 
would support them for long. 
What little buoyancy she still 
had came from the light goods 
packed in casks, and these could 
be seen washing out of the hold 
every minute. But much worse 
than her diminishing buoyancy 
was that she seemed to be on the 
point of breaking up. In the 
immense surges that moved her, 
the foremast, lying flat in the 
water with all its yards and sails, 
had worked itself out of the step. 
They could see it twisting this 
way and that like a great, 
broken wing, churning the deck 
of the forecastle to matchwood, 
and threatening at any moment 
to knock a hole in her bottom. 
To the captain, at any rate, it 
seemed most unlikely that the 
dying agonies of the Princess 
would be prolonged. 

But the men thought differ- 
ently. In their opinion the ship 
might float for days. When 
their captain emphasised the 
danger, and urged that some 
sort of raft be constructed with- 
out delay, they were apathetic 
(almost mutinous), and asked 
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why they should be expected to 
work for the few hours they 
still had to live. When he 
suggested that they might at 
least secure a few spars to float 
on in case she sank, they 
grumbled that this would only 
prolong their agonies. Work 
they would not. They preferred 
to cling to the ship and to the 
hope of being rescued. 

Captain Baker gives a moving 
account of how he battled with 
the obstinacy of his men, in 
their own interest. But it is 
just possible that their reluctance 
to stir themselves was founded 
on a surer judgment than his 
own. He had had very little 
experience in command, was 
only twenty-two, and had never 
sailed to the Coast before. Con- 
sidered in the light of after 
events, his activity may well 
have been inopportune. How- 
ever, he redoubled his efforts. 
The land, he assured them, 
could not be more than fifteen 
or twenty leagues away 
(privately he reckoned it as 
being nearer forty), and they 
could reach it easily on a raft, 
with a fair wind. But he could 
not rouse their interest, and his 
two officers do not seem to have 
backed him. So he abandoned 
his exhortations, and for a while 
himself succumbed to despair. 

Had the men remained pas- 
sive this story would have ended 
differently. But before long 
the urge for action began to 
work in the minds of some, 
until at last one of them, now 
rather approving his captain’s 
suggestion, broke out as 
follows :— 
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“Why, I’ve been thinking, 
do you know, about what he’s 
been telling of us. We can 
make a raft and rig it, too, if we 
like. Is there not plenty of 
spare sails and rigging all around 
us? With a sail set and a fair 
wind, why, damn it, my boys, 
we can reach the shore in ten 
or twelve hours, and then have 
plenty to eat and drink. Sure, 
it’s better than starving our- 
selves here, or than sticking on 
this place like so many limpets 
on a rock.” 

Strange to relate, this man’s 
uncritical optimism at once 
brought the others round; now 
all were as keen to begin as 
before they had been disinclined. 
But material for their raft was 
not so accessible as his cheerful 
words suggested. All the loose 
spars having been washed from 
the deck, they would have to use 
the lighter masts and yards that 
remained. These were rising 
and falling in the sea to leeward, 
amid a confused and dangerous 
raffle of sails and cordage, the 
spars they most wanted being, 
of course, those farthest away. 
There was a pause, and a rapid 
cooling of enthusiasm. Most of 
the sailors confessed that they 
could not swim. An inquiry 
revealed that they had only one 
knife among them to cut through 
the numerous entanglements. 

In the end it was Captain 
Baker himself, with the second 
officer, who tackled the job. 
With the precious knife secured 
by a line to the captain’s wrist, 
they swam round to the main 
top-gallant yard and cleared it 
of its sail and rigging. They 
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attacked the top-gallant mast 
in the same way, and, gaining 
in experience and dexterity, 
managed, in the course of the 
afternoon, to detach the topsail 
yard, and, in a final access of 
vigour, the main topmast itself. 
The afternoon was by now far 
advanced, and by general con- 
sent they desisted from their 
labours as soon as all the spars 
had been safely secured along- 
side. Once again they congre- 
gated on the stern part of their 
vessel, and while some watched, 
the others slept. 

The captain awoke next 
morning very stiff and sore 
from his previous day’s exer- 
tions. The ship did not appear 
to have sunk any lower during 
the night, but the deck had 
suffered a great deal. It was 
now smashed from end to end, 
and they were horrified to 


recognise the corpses of several 
of their lost shipmates, mangled 
and pressed in between the 


broken parts. But at this point 
the appearance upon the scene 
of an inquisitive shark gave 
them something else to think 
about. Fortunately it kept its 
distance, and they were able to 
begin stripping the foremast. 
This they completed without 
much difficulty before noon. 
Then, with half the day still 
before them, and with the 
weather moderating continually, 
they began on the construction 
of their raft. 

Much can be done with a 
varied assortment of spars and 
plenty of lashing, even if the 
work has to be carried out 
under difficulties a hundred miles 
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from land. The main-topmast, 
being their largest spar, was 
placed in the middle, and parallel 
to it on either side they disposed, 
first the larger yards, and then 
the smaller ones. Cross-pieces, 
eighteen inches apart, bound 
the whole together, and over all 
was a sufficiency of board and 
planking to make a deck. As 
the simple craft took shape the 
men’s spirits rose. Its forepart 
forming an obtuse angle, one 
of the seamen cried cheerily : 
“Take care, boys; shape the 
bow well, sharp and taper. For 
if we only get that on, the hind- 
part must follow.” 

For their mast they took one 
of the royal yards and stepped 
it in the fid-hole.of the main- 
topmast, right forward, with 
shrouds and backstays leading 
aft. The other royal yard, with 
the sail still bent, was prepared 
with the necessary sheets and 
halliards, ready for hoisting. A. 
rudder was improvised from a 
board lashed to a long, light 
spar, and they made themselves 
a set of paddles in the same way. 
By four o’clock that afternoon, 
after only four hours’ work, the 
result of their labours was float- 
ing alongside the wreck. Then 
all assembled aft, to decide 
whether to shove off at once, or 
postpone their departure in the 
hope of sighting a passing vessel. 

It was no easy decision to 
make; every man, well aware 
that his life might depend on 
what he said, deliberated for 
some while. But, among all 
the harrowing uncertainties that 
perplexed their minds, two facts 
stood out with compelling clarity. 
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Every day that they remained 
on the wreck would weaken 
them. And, at the moment, the 
wind was fair for the coast of 
Africa. They resolved to quit 
immediately. 

For a moment after the de- 
cision was reached there was a 
pause. Then two sailors jumped 
down on to the raft: the others 
followed, and began to busy 
themselves with the _ sail. 
Captain Baker was the last. 
Commending himself to the 
Supreme Disposer of all events, 
he cast off the painter and 
joined his men on the raft. It 
was about 4.30 P.M. on the 
18th August, and thirty-six 
hours after the disaster. 

With all nine of them seated 
on the raft it was more deeply 
immersed than they had ex- 
pected ; the least sea washed 
completely over it. The wreck 
had yielded nothing for their 
sustenance except an empty tub 
or two in which they hoped to 
collect rain-water. They had 
nothing with which to navigate. 
There was one seaman’s knife, 
a boat-hook, and the ship’s 
ensign, which someone had 
snatched as they embarked. 
Thus equipped they hoisted 
their sail before the westerly 
breeze and drifted rapidly away 
from the wreck. Until it was 
lost to sight the eyes of every 
man were turned in its direction, 
and even after it had disappeared 
their gaze remained glued to 
the spot. All were well aware 
that it might be the last object 
they would ever see. 

Night crept on almost un- 
noticed, and they held their 
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way, guided by the brilliant 
canopy of stars overhead. The 
mind of each man was at last at 
leisure to dwell on their awful 
situation, adrift on the ocean 
without food, drink, or shelter, 
at the mercy of the wind and 
waves. All were oppressed with 
the same thoughts, and a heavy 
silence hung over the raft. 
Captain Baker thought it 
scarcely within the verge of 
probability for them ever to 
reach the shore alive, and by 
way of composing his mind to 
meet his end had begun, in a 
low voice, to recite the Lord’s 
Prayer, when, to his surprise, 
the others devoutly joined in, 
and appeared pleased to have 
the opportunity. With this inci- 
dent the gloom that had hung 
over their spirits partly dis- 
persed. Oonversation was re- 
sumed, their chances of being 
picked up were discussed more 
hopefully, and the rest of the 
night was whiled away with 
stories and anecdotes. 

The night seems to have 
passed without much  dis- 
comfort: the new day saw 
their torments begin. The wind 
fell light and died away alto- 
gether. The raft rose and fell 
aimlessly on the oily swell. The 
rays of the tropical sun beat 
down almost vertically upon 
them, and their broad, shallow 
sail flapped with maddening 
persistence and gave them no 
shade at all. 

Of their sufferings on this 
first day the captain has much 
to say. All the familiar features 
—the agonising thirst, the re 
pulsive expedients to allay it, 
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and the subsequent coma and 
delirium—are described as they 
have so often been before and 
since. Sleep that night, when 
it came, was broken and fitful. 

The next day, the 20th, found 
them all much weaker, with no 
desire for food, only drink. 
But their sufferings were less ; 
for the friendly wind was behind 
them once more, and they were 
on their way. A shark cruised 
round and under the raft con- 
tinually, so that they could no 
longer sit with their legs astride 
the topmast. One or two of 
them struck at it feebly with 
the boat-hook. 

This was the third day since 
the disaster, and their second 
on the raft. The seamen had 
expected to sight land long 
since, and their morale now 
began to decline rapidly. Un- 
easiness was succeeded by de- 
spondency, and despondency by 
despair. In spite of all efforts 
to hearten them, there was 
talk of “jumping overboard 
and ending it all.” Even when 
discoloured water was observed, 
a sure sign that they were in 
soundings and fast approaching 
shore, they remained apathetic. 
On the afternoon of this day 
the first of them became 
delirious and uncontrollable. 
Nothing could prevent him from 
drinking sea-water, which he 
declared was as fresh and sweet 
as any he had ever tasted. 
This man died of exhaustion 
later, just after they had reached 
shore. 

At about midnight a sharp 
storm broke over them. There 
was much thunder and lightning, 


and a heavy downfall of rain 
for an hour. Of this boon they 
took what advantage they could, 
catching the large round drops 
in their mouths. Unhappily 
the confused sea and the dark- 
ness of the night prevented any 
drinkable water being collected. 
They were encouraged none the 
less, and partially relieved. 

Refreshed and heartened, they 
were in better shape to meet 
the new day, Sunday the 21st 
August. The breeze was still 
carrying them to the eastward 
when, at about 11 A.M., a misty 
haze on the horizon raised the 
hope that at last the coast of 
Africa was in sight. At once all 
were on the alert. As the 
captain quaintly puts it: 
“Those who were half dead 
revived, while the visionary 
organs of all were stretched to 
the utmost.” But the distant 
haze carried little conviction to 
those weakened and dispirited 
men. Their animation subsided 
as quickly as it had been aroused, 
and only the captain observed 
a dark outline above the mist, 
which appeared to remain fixed 
and steady. He raised himself 
painfully to his feet and made 
his way forward to concentrate 
his faculties on the phenomenon. 
Then, convinced beyond doubt, 
he turned to his despondent 
men with the voice of authority 
and conviction— 

“Tis land we see; ’tis land, 
depend upon it.” 

A few moments later the haze 
cleared off and all uncertainty 
was removed. 

There is almost a note of 
apology in the captain’s narra- 
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tive as he describes the next 
few minutes on the raft. “To 
the calm observer,” he says, 
‘* it must have appeared a species 
of madnéss, and the actors all 
maniacs. However, so it was, 
and I acknowledge myself one 
of the actors.” At about two 
in the afternoon the blue and 
misty top of a high mountain 
was plainly seen, and the rest 
of the day was passed in an 
ecstasy of anticipation. Soon 
the kindly land would supply 
all they craved; some planned 
to lie down in a pond and there 
sleep, so that on waking they 
might be able to drink their fill 
again. And for the rest of the 
day the wind continued to waft 
them shoreward, until evening 
approached, and the sun sank 
in lurid colours behind them. 
Almost immediately night was 
upon them once more, very 


dark; and now, on the very 
threshold of safety, their anxiety 
returned and became almost 


unbearable. In their weakened 
state they deluded themselves 
into seeing lights and houses 
ashore, and to some the land 
appeared as if it were receding 
from them. The roar of the 
breakers was distinctly audible, 
but they became obsessed with 
a fear that they might rock 
aimlessly a little distance off- 
shore, until the wind changed 
and blew them back whence 
they had come. For all they 
knew this might be happening 
already. With every minute 
their forebodings increased. 
Suddenly it was noticed that 
the sound of the breakers was 
no longer one continuous roar ; 
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indeed, they couid now dis- 
tinguish the sound of each sue- 
ceeding wave. And while they 
were digesting the implications 
of this, the moon made its first, 
fleeting appearance, revealing 
that they were already through 
the first line of breakers and 
well in to some gulf or bay. 
For a little while longer théy 
sat in the darkness (the water 
was much smoother now, but 
there is no mention of the 
paddles); and then the moon 
burst from behind a cloud once 
more, revealing, as if by magic, 
a long, low shore ahead of them, 
skirted by woods and trees. 

As one man they raised their 
poor, croaking voices in a pitiful 
hail across the water, thinking 
to be heard. For their senses 
were hopelessly confused. From 
the low-lying raft, sea and shore 
appeared incomprehensibly inter- 
mingled, and they mistook the 
trees that they saw for men. 
Anxiously they sat waiting the 
result, while the raft moved on 
gently towards the beach. . 

The suspense was suddenly 
broken by a cry from one of the 
sailors: ‘‘ We're fast grounded, 
by God!” He wasright. Their 
simple craft had, in seventy- 
nine hours, brought them to the 
coast of Africa, and the voyage 
was over. But the sea had not 
yet done with them. Before 
they could collect their wits the 
next wave picked them up, raft 
and all, and threw them with 
such foree on the beach that 
they were tipped into the water, 
and had to scramble through 
the surf as best they could. 
Painfully, because of their ex- 
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treme weakness, they dragged 
themselves up the beach, and 
then, without thought of any 
other want, threw themselves 
down on the shingle and aban- 
doned themselves to repose. 

But sleep, though it quickly 
came, was disturbed, and of 
nightmare quality. Innumer- 
able stinging insects descended, 
and as the captain tossed and 
turned on the hard pebbles he 
fancied he heard howlings and 
other noises constantly issuing 
from the forest which stood 
only a short distance behind. 
So, in troubled oblivion, the 
night passed, and the next day 
was well advanced before con- 
sciousness returned. 

When the captain awoke, he 
took some time to realise where 
he was. Before him lay the 
ocean, and on either side, as far 
as the eye could see, a bare, 
deserted beach. Behind, and 
at no great distance, stretched 
the forest, and in his drowsy 
confusion it seemed as if they 
were surrounded by hundreds 
of men, calling to them in 
different voices. Of the raft 
there was no sign; untended, 
and not even secured, it had 
drifted out to sea again. But 
on either side of him his com- 
panions in misfortune muttered 
and groaned as they strove to 
keep the sun from their eyes. 

It was hard to rouse them, 
and none seemed inclined to 
make a move. All, including the 
captain, were beginning to doze 
off again when the chief officer, 
Mr Pine, uttered an exclama- 
tion and pointed. On the edge 
of the forest a solitary native 
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stood watching them. A 
moment later they saw ten or a 
dozen more come out from the 
trees and join him. After an 
uneasy pause the whole party 
began to advance cautiously, 
but as the sailors, mastering 
their weakness, raised them- 
selves up to give a hail, the 
natives came to a stop, turned 
back hastily, and vanished. Not 
long after, they reappeared from 
the other direction, and this 
time they approached close 
enough to realise the wretched 
condition of the castaways. 

What they saw reassured 
them. The leader laid down his 
weapons and approached. He 
held out his hand, which each 
of the sailors touched in turn. 
Then the others came up and 
saluted in the same manner, 
pronouncing something which, 
to the captain, sounded like 
“Um-bak.” Having overcome 
their fear it was evident that all 
were consumed with curiosity. 
No notice was taken of signs for 
food and drink until one of the 
sailors, observing an empty cala- 
bash hanging behind one of the 
natives, took hold of it and put 
it to his mouth in no uncertain 
manner. 

The meaning was obvious. 
The owner made off, and re- 
turned in about a quarter of an 
hour with five or six pints of 
water. Nothing would content 
the seamen but that their officers 
should drink first, so the captain 
took the first draught, and the 
calabash was passed round in 
order of seniority. Their first 
hunger was satisfied even more 
easily. It was seen that the 
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beach yielded a sort of shell-fish 
resembling a clam, and while 
the first native was away re- 
plenishing the calabash the rest 
collected a good supply of these, 
so that by noon all the castaways 
were partly satisfied. 

To this small party of natives 
Captain Baker attributes his 
preservation. They had left 
their village a few weeks before 
on a hunting expedition, to seek 
for beeswax, elephant ivory, or 
whatever they could pick up. 
Nine shipwrecked sailors were 
unexpected good fortune, and 
their solicitude was less from 
any humanitarian motives than 
from a keen awareness of their 
market value on the coast, 
either as slaves or for the pur- 
pose of ransom. Having suc- 
coured them in some small 
measure, they indicated that it 
was time to move, and the 
exhausted men had to rally 
their strength for three miles of 
painful progress along the beach. 
But it was not to a village as 
they expected. The mouth of a 
great river appeared, lined with 
immense mangrove trees. An 
empty canoe was discovered, 
the whole party embarked, and 
the castaways, afloat again less 
than twenty-four hours after 
landing, resumed their slumbers, 
careless alike of their conductors’ 
intentions or proceedings. 

The captain calls this river 
the “ Ria-ponga,” and places it 
just to the north of Cape Sierra 
Leone. They paddled up it for 
two days. On either bank were 
gigantic mangroves, their spread- 
ing roots clustered with oysters, 
and through the openings the 
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country appeared low, flat, and 
swampy. For the sailors’ sus- 
tenance, small morsels of Cas- 
sada root were grudgingly doled 
out, and each night a fire was 
kindled on shore, round which 
the whole party slept. 

After nightfall on the second 
day they reached the village. 
Their arrival within the twelve- 
foot palisade was made the 
occasion of a public celebration, 
which the sailors were in no 
mood to appreciate. But they 
were not ill-treated. Each was 
placed in the charge of a separate 
native, and for ten idle days 
they were able to recover their 
strength. 

At the end of that time 
a strange native arrived, who 
cross-questioned them closely 
in broken English, and in no 
very amiable manner. He came, 
he said, from the great King 
Ra-banah, whose slaves they 
now were, and frequently warned 
them: “ You mind boy. You 
no tell true, I squeeze you like 
one fish.” Three or four days 
later this disagreeable person 
returned unexpectedly with 
twenty armed followers, and 
carried them off, to the sur- 
prised indignation of their orig- 
inal captors who, presumably, 
received no compensation for 
their trouble. 

The monarch’s capital was 
thirty miles away, and the 
march, pressed on in its early 
stages for fear of pursuit, tried 
the sailors severely. They were 
received by the king in person 
as soon as they arrived. The 
captain describes him as a cor- 
pulent man of forty to fifty 
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years of age, wearing a gold- 
laced cocked-hat back to front, 
the back flapping down over his 
eyes, and an ordinary English 
ruffied shirt hanging loosely on 
his body and _  unbuttoned. 
Through the interpreter he 
asked them many questions 
(“ ridiculous questions,” is how 
the much-tried captain describes 
them) relating to the health, 
occupation, and family of his 
brother George, as he styled 
George III. More to the point, 
he directed that each be given a 
small quantity of palm oil for 
the body, and a thimbleful of 
rum, the latter drawn off from 
a puncheon in the verandah of 
his straw-built palace. But this 
was the beginning and end of all 
concern for their well-being. 

The unhappy captain was now 
to see much more of the institu- 
tion of slavery than he had ever 
bargained for. Greatly must he 
have regretted the ‘‘ curiosity 
and cupidity” that had set him 
off on this dismal adventure. 
Every day he and his men were 
put to work, carrying water up 
from the river, chopping wood, 
or digging for Cassada roots ; 
every evening they returned, 
weary, hungry, and dispirited ; 
and every night they lay down 
to sleep in the open courtyard, 
with not even a mat for the 
body or billet of wood for the 
head. Around them lay the 
rest of the king’s slaves, many 
of them recent captures in raids 
on neighbouring villages, hand- 
cuffed in pairs, and waiting to 
be sent down to the Coast. 

Their attempts to win over 
the interpreter failed ignomini- 


ously. ‘He was,” says the 
captain, “‘ a deep, shrewd fellow, 
who had been much used to the 
European traders on the Coast, 
of whom he spoke with every 
term of reproach.”? Bribes and 
promises had not the slightest 
effect on him. One day, when 
the sailors had been offering all 
they thought could tempt him, 
he replied roughly: ‘“ You slave 
now. You say you give, then 
you go. I no find, I no get. 
But by God you make catchy 
me I know.” Their humiliation 
was complete. 

It was no life for Europeans, 
and their health and strength 
declined daily. The carpenter 
and one of the seamen were 
struck down by fever which, for 
want of medical assistance, 
carried them off quickly. Then 
the others suffered in their turn: 
the chief officer almost died, 
and the captain was prostrate 
for a week. To these six sur- 
vivors (for the drinker of sea- 
water had died shortly after 
they landed) life was now an 
intolerable burden. In _ their 
utter misery and despair they 
saw no hope of release but by 
death ; and for this they prayed. 

At this point the natives 
began shrewdly to calculate that 
the Englishmen dead would be 
worth nothing to them ; but if 
they could get them to the 
coast alive, someone would cer- 
tainly recompense them for their 
trouble. So they began to urge 
their departure, and the pros- 
pect of freedom set the captives 
on the road to recovery at once. 
Within five days they declared 
that they could travel by easy 
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stages, and on the 28th October 
they left the village for the 
coast, under a strong escort. 

It was the last lap in their 
painful odyssey, and only the 
thought of freedom kept them 
going. For eleven days they 
bore it, sick, starving, and ill 
clad. They marched by desolate 
and unfrequented ways; for 
slavery was all about them, and 
it was best to avoid the haunts 
of men. Water was lacking, 
insects tormented them day and 
night, and they were fain to tear 
off their few remaining rags to 
wrap round their feet. 

On the 8th November the 
Buropean Factor of the Sierra 
Leone Trading Company learnt 
that another batch of slaves 
had just been brought in. Ex- 
pecting nothing unusual, he 
waited until the evening before 
strolling out to view them. 
From the apathetic group in the 
courtyard three emaciated Euro- 
peans detached themselves, their 
appearance more eloquent than 
words: three more lay semi- 
conscious on the ground. 

The Factor’s inquiries were 
short. In a few moments the 
survivors were inside his own 
house, receiving every care and 
attention. But three were 
already beyond human aid. 
Captain Baker writes sadly: 
“The chief officer, Mr Pine, on 
the second day after our arrival, 
departed this life, quite ex- 
hausted and worn out. He was 
a prime, active seaman, and 
being a townsman of mine I 
knew him previous to our em- 
barking together. He had com- 
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manded vessels himself, while I 
was yet undestined, and aware 
that his widow and young family 
were left totally unprovided for, 
I regretted his loss exceedingly.” 
Two more seamen died in the 
same way, so there remained 
from the ill-fated Princess only 
three—the captain, the second 
officer, and one seaman—out of 
the complement of twenty-three 
that had put out from Bristol 
four months before. 


Captain Baker sailed again, 
but never to the Coast. “‘ My 
curiosity had been fully grati- 
fied,” he says, “and my thirst 
for gain deservedly checked.” 
With this candid admission his 
own account of the affair ends. 
But there is a postscript to the 
story, all the more curious in 
that he himself makes no men- 
tion of it. In Bonner and 
Middleton’s Bristol Journal for 
the 29th October 1791, the 
shipping column records that: 
“The hulk of the Princess of 
this port was boarded on the 
24th August, totally dismasted, 
full of water, and three men 
dead on the deck.” 

So she was still afloat six days 
after being abandoned, and a 
passing ship not only sighted 
her, but identified her. The 
captain cannot fail to have 
heard about this when he re- 
turned to Bristol: it must have 
raised uncomfortable doubts in 
his mind whether they did right 
to leave her so soon. Perhaps 
this explains why his own nar- 
rative says nothing about the 
incident at all. 
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THE LOST IN LAKELAND. 


BY DUDLEY HOYS. 


THERE is irony about the 
ordnance map. Designed to 
tell the truth, it sometimes 
acts as a beguiling trap to 
the unwise. Then we have to 
go out and search our fells for 
yet another casualty. People 
who know little of the Lake 
District read of the accident 
and ask in bewilderment, How 
can such things happen? Com- 
pared with the mountains of 
Scotland, the area is a mere 
petty playground. A crow 


could fly from one extremity 
to the other in less than an 
hour. The armchair critic may 
lay a ruler across the pattern 


of contours, and prove the 
short distances, and wonder 
how anybody can come to 
grief there. ° 

As for the day tripper in 
his car or bus, or perched on 
a cycle of bright metal and 
brighter paint, gliding along 
smooth roads, admiring the tilted 
scene, queuing for a meal in 
such congested spots as Kes- 
wick, watching the packed boats 
on Windermere, he probably 
thinks of the place as a kindly, 
glorified park, well supplied with 
prettiness and tea-houses. And 
yet only this last Easter five 
people died on the fells. One 
of them, an athletic young 
man of twenty-three, died as 
I reached him. The sun shone, 
and he was within an hour’s 
walk of a dale farmhouse, but 


exhaustion had taken its final 
toll. 

Between them, the map and 
the weather account for most 
of the casualties. Rock-climbing 
accidents are few. Nearly all 
our rescue-squad work is caused 
by the walker who goes rambling 
aloft in gay inexperience. He 
eyes a peak, glances at the map, 
makes a rough measurement, 
and long hours later finds the 
distance is three times greater 
than his estimate. Nearly oppo- 
site where I live, in Cumbrian 
Eskdale, stands Harter Fell. If 
an arrow could achieve the 
range, it would cover under a 
mile and a half before hitting the 
summit. A reasonable walking 
route is a good five miles. In 
crystal weather, between spells 
of rain, the fells can be even 
more deceiving than the map. 
The altitude of modest Harter 
is a little over twenty-one hun- 
dred feet. There are times when 
it seems that an outstretched 
hand could almost touch the 
top. There are misty phases 
when it looms as a giant. 

All this deceit means that on 
occasion the dice are weighed 
heavily against the thoughtless 
rambler. He aims straight for 
@ summit, finds that crags bar 
the way, and veers off in a 
detour, looking for a less dizzy 
ascent. He plods over a seeping 
stretch of sphagnum moss, ankle 
deep, the softness sapping his 
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calf muscles. He aims at an 
apparently reasonable gully, is 
checked by an overhang, and 
has to descend and try elsewhere. 
The foot miles are mounting, 
and he is getting very, very 
tired. If he loses heart, vitality 
ebbs in an alarming fashion. 
That is one way of getting 
into trouble, plain tiredness. 
Let mist or cloud descend, and 
the situation grows serious. 
The few landmarks he might 
identify have disappeared. He 
has neglected to bring a com- 
pass. Hither there is no wind, 
or else he failed to note its 
direction when starting off. His 
world is narrowed to a feature- 
less patch of boulders and scree 
and damply glistening bents. 
He debates with himself, selects 
his course, starts on a down- 
ward slope. After all, if he 
keeps on going down and down, 


he will reach some dale. Knotty 
chaos intervenes, and wherever 
he turns, the slope becomes 
upward. A sudden, short break 
in the mist gives him hope— 
and, in truth, adds to his 


problem. It reveals a lofty 
summit ahead, a peak he cer- 
tainly never skirted on his way 
up. Therefore he has lost his 
way badly, and the cold logic 
of it is a shock. 

That lofty summit may be 
no more than a minor hummock 
magnified by the mist. If the 
sun should come out, he would 
find to his relieved surprise 
that he was on the right route. 
But the mist remains, and all 
he can do is to blunder off, mis- 
guided by that summit, walking 
over stone and slurry and sour 
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peat, interminable and coiour- 
less. Presently he starts shout- 
ing. He catches a sound out 
of the vague distance, the un- 
helpful blaring of a Herdwick 
ewe. As darkness thickens, he 
decides to spend the night under 
the shelter of some rocks. The 
temperature drops, to be followed 
by frost or lashing rain. 

A compass ought to be a sure 
guide. But among some of our 
fells it becomes a dangerous 
delusion. Large deposits of 
the red iron ore, known as 
hematite, are present among 
such heights as Ure Gap, Bow- 
fell, and Orinkle Crags. To 
follow the needle here is to 
court meaningless wandering. 
The lost may be lucky enough 
to find a beck, and keep to 
its descending course. By the 
laws of nature, the water is 
bound to end up in a dale. 
This method of return needs 
one precaution. Our becks 
have a trick of meandering 
innocently through some lofty 
basin, dipping over an edge 
without warning, and dropping 
sheer as ‘ forces’, or waterfalls. 
Woe betide the walker who fails 
to watch for this. 

Another enemy of the unwary 
is the violently swift change 
of weather. Five minutes can 
be the difference between warm 
sunshine and an icy blizzard. 
Not long since I was telephon- 
ing to a friend in a dale seven 
miles from ours as the crow 
flies. In our dale there blew 
@ strong south-west wind, with 
warmish rain. In his, snow 
descended through cold stillness. 
On Easter Monday two girls 
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were leaving in pleasant sun- 
shine for their next Youth 
Hostel. The walk was short, 
and they decided to fill in time 
with a circuit over the fells. 
On the way up, they were over- 
taken by a blizzard. It swept 
across with incredible speed. 
Groping through it, they lost 
their way, and stepped on to a 
cornice. It collapsed beneath 
them. Days of organised search- 
ing gave no clue. One of the 
girls lay a month under snow 
before her body was detected 
by a bloodhound. 

Because of the increasing 
casualties, a few of us in our 
dale formed a mountain rescue- 
squad last year. Before that, 


dealing with trouble had been 
a spur - of - the - moment affair. 
Living close to the fells, with 
the last telephone in the dale, 


I used to get the first call for 
help. It meant collecting a 
few hard-worked farmers and 
shepherds and going off on a 
search. If we received details 
about the location of a casualty, 
the job was straightforward. 
But most had a needle-in-the- 
haystack quality about them. 
Somebody staying in a neigh- 
bouring dale had gone out on 
the fells and not returned. 
Could we make a search. 

Our rough and ready method 
—which we still employ—was 
to split into two or three parties 
and comb the known routes. 
Many of these are cairned, 
or at least marked by nail 
scratches on the rock, and most 
visitors keep to them. If this 
produced no result, we made 
for the hazardous places where 
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a rambler crossing the uncharted 
stretches might come to grief. 
Mist or low cloud could make 
these searches extremely diffi- 
cult. 


One search will always remain 
vivid in my memory. 

About ten in the evening of 
a hot and serene July day, 
a telephone call came through 
from Langdale, some eleven miles 
distant by the shortest route. 

“Have you seen a lad of 
seventeen, height around five 
feet ten, wearing a blue shirt 
and grey flannel trousers ? ” 

The answer was ‘No.’ I was 
told he belonged to a party of 
senior schoolboys, staying in 
Langdale, who had gone up the 
Scafell Pikes via Esk Hause. 
He had been last seen on the 
summit about midday. The 
remainder of the party had 
been back in the dale for several 
hours. 

My informant went on: “ We 
are searching on ovr side, and 
hope to find him. If there’s no 
news by the morning, I’d like 
you to search on your side.” 

In the small hours the weather 
changed to lowering cloud, strong 
wind, and heavy rain. By dawn 
the cloud was down to the floor 
of the dale. At eight o’clock 
I telephoned, to learn there 
was no further news. Prevail- 
ing conditions made searching 
futile. We hoped the cloud 
would lift, and by midday its 
ceiling was eight hundred feet. 
Although I knew that searching 
above that altitude would be 
a matter of hit or miss, the 
thought of the lad lying up 
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there had grown so insistent 
that I started off with a friend, 
taking food, brandy, and hot 
tea. We were joined by three 
farmers, Tom, Arthur and Dick, 
and three experienced rock - 
climbers. 

On Great Moss, a wide, sad 
marsh spread between Esk Pike 
and the Scafells, we held a 
short conference. The cloud 
had lifted to about fourteen 
hundred feet. Driven by the 
wind, it was swirling evilly 
around the Scafell crag-faces. 
To look above was to stare into 
sepia murk. The wind, behind 
us, had a screaming note, and 
its buffeting was like a big hand 
thrusting viciously into the small 
of the back. 

We agreed to split up, my 
friend and I taking the direct 
ascent to Esk Hause, and the 
remainder heading for Ill Crag. 
News or no news, we would 
meet on Ill Crag at half-past 
five, and they were to blow 
a whistle to help guide us 
towards them through the mist. 

The two of us plodded on 
across the Moss, the bents vibrat- 
ing and strumming. We passed 
Dow Crag, a merciless rock- 
face rising several hundred feet, 
ribbed by tiny ledges filmed 
with rotten moss. It was hidden 
in cloud, and we could see 
only the scree shoot fanning 
steeply down from its base. 
On a fine day the scene from 
Great Moss is far from friendly. 
Standing above the bracken and 
heather lines, the fell-breasts 
have a dark nakedness about 
them, greyish volcanic rock, 
black in shadow. Seree and 


boulders perch there, up to 
the ultimate angle of repose. 
Higher still, uninviting chimneys 
split their way to the Scafell 
ridge, which tilts to an altitude 
of three thousand feet. The 
Moss itself offers sphagnum, 
bents, and on the drier parts, 
mournful, lifeless nardus grass. 
On a dull day the atmosphere 
of the place is watchfully hostile. 

The ascent to Esk Hause is 
by a thousand-foot gully, where 
the infant Esk carves its way 
down in a series of pools and 
waterfalls. Normally, it involves 
the collar-work of hard scram- 
bling. That afternoon, projected 
by the wind, we went up with 
the springy lightness of ballet 
dancers. Around us the cloud 
darted and boiled and swooped 
like thick, damp smoke. 

We emerged from the gully 
and fought to keep our feet. 
Here on top the wind had gale 
force. The black oilskin cape 
worn by my friend was stripped 
upwards from him, as if by 
giant fingers. He shot out a 
hand and caught the remnant 
before it could sail off into the 
cloud. 

It had been fairly easy to 
scan the gully. The Hause 
itself, a wide, sloping plateau 
spattered with stones, was a 
hard problem. With visibility 
down to twenty feet, and our 
heads lowered against the wind, 
we did what we could. One 
thing we knew for certain: 
nobody lying injured up here 
for more than an hour or so 
could have kept alive. It might 
have been January instead of 
July. 

B2 
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We steered for Ill Crag, seeing 
nothing but the limited radius 
of rock around our feet. Since 
this is my home ground, the 
stuff we were treading on had 
familiar shape and character, and 
served as a guide. Otherwise 
it would have been foolish to 
venture farther. Presently there 
was another sound distinguish- 
able among the screeching of 
the wind, a thin whistling. We 
headed for it, and as is the way 
of cloud or mist, we came into 
abrupt sight of the rest of the 
party, sheltering under an 
enormous boulder. 

Like us, they had no news. 
We held a second short con- 
ference, necessarily short, since 
we were all beginning to shiver. 
We arranged to split into three 
parties this time, and to ex- 
amine the gullies descending [il 
Crag and the Scafell flank. 
Arthur, Dick, and I formed one 
party, the three rock-climbers 
kept together, and my friend 
went with Tom. We fixed 
another rendezvous and time. 
News or no news, at half-past 
seven we were to meet at the 
base of Cam Spout, a cylindrical 
fall of water, rather resembling 
a white pole when seen at a 
distance, some thousand feet 
below. By half-past seven the 
search would have to be called 
off ; for the weather was getting 
worse and darkness would be 
early. 

The three parties - vanished 
into the cloud, mine to comb 
the slopes dropping towards Il 
Rake. There were a few starved 
bents, countless clusters of rock, 
and hummocky curves of sparse, 
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sour soil embedded with stones, 
broken here and there by sheer 
crag-faces. We passed one or 
two of the hardy Herdwicks 
that can nibble a living where 
other breeds would starve or 
break their necks. 

It seemed to me that the 
search would be in vain. On 
a clear day these chaotic miles 
could screen an army. To find 
a lad, at the best unconscious, 
with the cloud so dense that 
the three of us were often out 
of one another’s sight, demanded 
blind luck. And blind luck 
depended on Providence. 

Gradually we worked lower, 
groped a cautious way along 
a ledge, the wind helping to 
pin us against the rock-face, 
scrambled down a sharp little 
gully, and came free of the 
cloud. Great Moss lay smeared 
greyly below us. A sudden bom- 
bardment of hail stung our 
faces. We were approaching 
the lower area we had already 
searched, and we had to admit 
failure. We hoped one of the 
other two parties had been 
more fortunate. We should 
know soon. In less than half 
an hour we were due to meet 
them at Cam Spout. 

Dow Orag loomed in sight. 
Cloud was pouring across the 
face of it, for the wind had 
grown still stronger. The ex- 
pression, a seething cauldron, 
may be hackneyed, but there 
is an aptness about it. The 
sides of the cauldron were rock, 
and the cloud was vapour dark 
with beastliness. 

Young Dick swung his head, 
and pointed. Immediately below 
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the fringe of cloud there showed 
a glimpse of blue. Our eyes con- 
centrated, and we made out 
@ greyness next to the blue, 
a different shade from that of 
the rock. So we had found 
the poor lad. We had passed 
him during the afternoon, while 
he was invisible. Since then 
the cloud had lifted perhaps 
ten feet, just enough to reveal 
him. He was sprawled among 
a huddle of boulders at the 
top of the scree shoot. 

We guessed how he had come 
to his end, though we can 
never know the truth. With 
time to spare, he had decided 
to descend to Great Moss, and 
scramble up to Esk Hause and 
back to Langdale. There is 
a clear track running from the 
Pikes down to Cam Spout. 
Somehow he must have strayed 
too much to his left, and found 


himself on top of Dow Crag. 


We refused to believe he 
attempted to climb down it. 
That rock-face is patently no 
place for a human being. We 
reckoned that while he was 
standing there, looking down, 
his feet slipped. Later we 
examined his shoes. They bore 
no nails, and had a polished 
glassy surface on the soles. 
That is another error leading 
to disaster among the fells. 
We carried him to the base 
of the scree, and waited for the 
others. By eight o’clock we 
were growing cold and anxious. 
At eight-fifteen Tom and my 
friend appeared out of the cloud. 
There was no sign of the three 
rock-climbers. To go up and 
search for them was out of the 
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question. Already the grey 
light was failing, despite the 
time of year. The wind was 
furious, and the crags had a 
look of dark cruelty. 

We assured ourselves that 
they were men of resource, with 
experience in Scotland, Wales, 
and the Alps. They must have 
misunderstood our Cam Spout 
appointment. They were making 
their way back to the dale by 
a short cut. 

That was what we told 
one another. Privately and 
unhappily we thought other- 
wise. Though they had some 
knowledge of the area, they 
were not locals in the strict 
sense of the word. Rock- 
climbers have a tendency to 
make straight for their climbs, 
paying small heed to the sur- 
rounding fells. To walk on 
high at night, a man should 
have intimate acquaintance with 
every detail. Up there, on the 
north side of Scafell, were some 
of the most severe rock-faces in 
Europe. 

By the Cam Spout track we 
wedged a stick into the ground, 
and tied a message to it, in 
case they should descend that 
way. We began to carry our 
burden into the teeth of the 
wind and the increasing dark- 
ness. One savage burst of hail 
was so painful that we had to 
crouch for ten minutes behind 
a boulder. Dick had brought 
@ young sheep-dog with him, 
and it curled up in a ball 
beneath a tuft of bents. The 
wind forced them right over 
the dog, as a protecting thatch. 

By half-past ten we had 
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reached the dale. Somehow, 
without alarming their wives, 
I had to find out if the rock- 
climbers had returned. I could 
see no method, and used groping 
words over the telephone. 

“ No, they’re not back.” The 
worried voice grew sharper. 
“* What’s happened ? ” 

I fumbled for a comforting 
reply. “They'll be all right. 
I expect they’ve been searching 
farther afield, that’s all. They'll 
be all right. Don’t worry.” 

To say that to somebody 
who has full cause to worry 
seems completely stupid. But 
what else could be done ? 

We had some food, and waited, 
and hoped, and the clock in the 
farm kitchen where we sat ticked 
on to one in the morning. The 


possibility that three more lives 
had been thrown away depressed 
us into silence. 

The ringing of the telephone 
brought relief. The message was 
from Wastdale Head, seven miles 
to the north. The climbers had 
arrived there, after losing direc- 
tion. They had descended the 


north side of Scafell in a howling 
gale and pitch darkness, and 
that was something of a feat. 


Nowadays there is more trans- 
port to the dales, bringing more 
people to ascend the fells, so 
many of them without under- 
standing of their dangerous 
deceit. Our rescue squad is 
now carefully organised, but, 
regretfully, in one sense, we 
expect more calls upon it. 





WASTED YEARS. 


BY GEILAH, 


THE only sound was the slight 
creaking of the pack-saddles and 
the faint whisper of the camels’ 
pads on the surface of the clay- 
pan, which was baked to the 
hardness of cement and almost 
too hot to touch, The line of 
low sandhills to the westward 
seemed to grow no closer as the 
horizon shimmered under the 
scorching sun, until he was 
doubtful whether the sandhills 
were fact, or mirage, in a 
country renowned for mirage, 
heat, and worthlessness. 

At last, however, they were 
established as fact in Old 
and after a 


Charlie’s mind, 
further half-hour’s travel he 
reached the perimeter of the 
claypan and the camels began 
to climb the first sandhill. As 
he looked back, the far edge of 
the claypan was invisible in the 


heat-haze, but there was a 
line of timber to be seen, trees 
without trunks dancing drunk- 
enly in the centre of the clay- 
pan where no tree had ever 
been. To the west, about a 
quarter of a mile distant, was 
another sandhill running north 
and south like a giant wave in 
a sea of sand. 

This belt of sand might run 
for hundreds of miles or it might 
peter out into ‘ gibber’ country, 
the stony desert of Central 
Australia. Nobody knew; for 


I. 


it was most unlikely that a white 
man had ever before crossed 
that particular claypan, and 
probably it might never be 
crossed again, except perhaps 
by airmen. It lay four hundred 
miles south-west of Alice Springs, 
that little cluster of corrugated- 
iron buildings forming a town- 
ship dead in the centre of the 
dead heart of the great con- 
tinent, of which thousands of 
square miles have never been 
explored. To the south there 
was desert for three hundred 
miles; then came the trans- 
continental railway, running 
across the Nullarbor Plain, a 
single track that runs dead 
straight and dead level for some 
three hundred miles, the longest 
stretch of straight line in the 
world. To the west and to the 
north there was nothing but 
desert, broken by a few razor- 
backed ridges. It stretched 
waterless for hundreds of miles 
with only a few rock-holes and 
soakages, or native wells, many 
of which dried up in a par- 
ticularly dry season. 

Old Charlie was undismayed 
at his remoteness. He liked it, 
For forty ont of his sixty-five 
years he had wanted nothing 
but to be as far away from his 
fellow beings as possible, and to 
see new country that neither he 
nor anyone else had set foot on 
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before. And he was firmly 
convinced that somewhere in 
this vast and unfriendly area 
he would strike a reef of gold 
that would surprise the world. 

I asked him once what he 
would do if he did strike his 
reef, 

“T vould get dronk for a 
veek,” he said, grinning, “‘ and 
den I vould go and look for 
anodder reef.” 

I believed him. He had 
sufficient money for his simple 
needs from some legacy or in- 
vestment dating back to his 
dim and distant past, when he 
had been the youngest officer 
in the Merchant Navy to hold 
an Extra Chief Engineer’s ticket. 

Probably no living person 
knew as much about him as I 
did, and that was precious little. 
He had been born in Sourabaya, 
of Dutch parents, and had gone 
to a university, where he had 
taken a degree in engineering 
before joining the Merchant 
Navy. He had become involved 
in pretty serious trouble in 
some Far Eastern port, and had 
stowed away in a_ trading 
schooner, eventually landing at 
Port Darwin. Although he never 
said so, he inferred that at the 
time he was not anxious to 
introduce himself to the police 
or to advertise his identity in 
any way. He had been roaming 
about Central Australia ever 
since, with the exception of one 
trip to Adelaide some twelve 
years ago. Stories of Old 
Charlie’s binge in the city are 
still told today, but this is no 
place for them. 

He said to me once: “ Dis is 
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der first meal I haf eaten in 
twelf years dot I haf not cooked 
mineself. For twelf years I haf 
not sleep in a bed and for twelf 
years I haf not been in a bath.” 

His command of English was 
poor, and he never lost his 
accent, probably because he 
always thought and spoke to 
himself and his camels in Dutch. 
Seldom did he say a word to 
another human being except 
once every year or so when he 
spoke to a storekeeper, ordering 
supplies for his next trip, or to 
the publican when on his rare 
binge. And even then he did 
not drink in the bar, but lashed 
a case of rum to his pack-saddle 
and went some miles out of 
town, where he would camp and 
sit in the baking sun, drinking 
neat rum out of a tin pannikin. 

To illustrate his dislike of 
companionship I will describe 
how I first met him. I had 
camped at a very isolated water- 
hole where one might stay for a 
year or more and never see a 
living soul. I had unpacked 
the camels, hobbled them out, 
boiled the billy, and was having 
my tea when I noticed that the 
camels had stopped feeding and 
were all looking intently in one 
direction. I climbed on to a 
hummock and saw in the dis- 
tance a small string of camels, 
and knowing that this was the 
only water for several days’ 
travel in any direction, I thought 
it certain that whoever it might 
be would camp here for the 
night. 

I judged he would arrive in 
about an hour’s time when it 
would be almost dark, so having 
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finished my meal I lit a fire for 
him on the other side of the 
water-hole and gathered a pile 
of wood for him from a clump 
of mulgas nearby. 

As he approached I walked 
out to meet him and said: 
“There’s a fire over there for 
you. I didn’t boil a billy as 
I’m short of tea. You boil up 
and I'll unpack and hobble 
your camels for you.” 

He didn’t stop. “I unload 
mein own camels,” he growled 
at me as he went on past the 
fire I had kindled for him. A 
hundred yards farther on he 
unloaded and set another fire, 
was about to light it, when he 
returned the matches to his 


The second meeting, had it 
never occurred, might para- 
doxically have been the end of 
Old Charlie’s wanderings. 

I had just loaded up with 
twelve months’ supply of rations 
and was about two days out 
towards the Never-never country 
when a particularly severe sand- 
storm came up. Three days 
later I came across the tracks of 
a man on foot. The tracks had 
been made that day, by the 
look of them; certainly after 
the sand-storm, which had com- 
pletely obliterated all others. 
Since no man would be volun- 
tarily afoot in that country, I 
decided to follow them. 

They were clearly making for 
no set destination, but veering 
round in what would have event- 
ually formed a huge circle; 
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pocket and grudgingly walked 
over to the fire I had built and 
took from it a fire-stick with 
which to start his own. 

I thought it somewhat rude, 
but put it down to his probably 
having had a hard day, and 
that after a meal he would no 
doubt come over to my camp 
for a yarn. He did not come, 
and by daylight had his camels 
mustered. Before [I had re- 
turned with mine he had packed 
up and left. 

On top of one of my water- 
canteens, where I could not fail 
to see it, was a smali calico bag, 
spotlessly clean and containing 
about a pound of tea. That was 
our first meeting. 


not staggering as a man would 
who was lost and in the throes 
of thirst and delirium, but 
making a well-defined are. It 
was sandhill country, and I 
could not see far in any direc- 
tion, and with the heavily- 
laden pack-camels I was making 
little better speed than the man 
afoot. I therefore tied the 
animals to some mulgas and 
set off at a trot on my riding 
cow, the tracks in the deep 
sand being only too easy to 
follow. Before long I saw a 
man topping the ridge of the 
next hill and I shouted. 

I came up to a little wizened 
old man of well over sixty with 
an enormous hat and a pair of 
steel-rimmed spectacles, spec- 
tacles with very thick lenses 
through which wide-set, beady 
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little eyes glared at me venom- 
ously. Out of a face, brown 
and wrinkled like a withered 
leaf, stuck a beak-like nose over 
a thin slit of a mouth. The 
upper lip was almost non- 
existent, and the empty pipe 
which protruded from the centre 
of the face seemed to be clamped 
between nose and chin. He was 
carrying a small canvas water- 
bag, which I noticed was empty, 
and he looked pinched and 
pretty well done up. 

He glowered at me and re- 
moved the pipe with an enor- 
mous claw-like hand. It was 
not until he spoke that I recog- 
nised Old Charlie. ‘“ Vot you 
vant,” he growled, “ following 
me about like dis ? ” 

He seemed genuinely offended 
that his peace should be thus 
rudely disturbed even in these 
circumstances, so I explained 
that I just wondered who could 
be afoot out here and if they 
were in any difficulty. 

“‘T look for mine camels vot 
der storm blot out der tracks of.” 

I gathered that he had been 
walking and looking for them 
ever since the storm, sleeping 
where nightfall found him and 
existing on what little water he 
had in his bag. He had been 
making a large circle, hoping to 
cut the tracks of the camels or 
hear their bells. 

Grudgingly, at first, he ac- 
cepted my offer of help, knowing 
that his chances of finding them 
now were remote, and his chance 
of perishing very great indeed. 
He reckoned he was about 
twenty miles as the crow flies 
from where he had left his 
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saddles, and we both knew that 
the camels might be anywhere 
within a thirty-mile radius of 
that spot. He mounted the 
front of my saddle and we set 
off for where I had left the 
other camels, deciding to camp 
there as I had a fair supply of 
water in the four twenty-gallon 
canteens I carried. 

We boiled a billy, and while 
we drank tea and ate cold salt 
beef we discussed a plan of 
campaign, eventually deciding 
that Charlie should take my 
riding cow and that I should go 
in the opposite direction on a 
pack-camel which had, on occa- 
sions, been ridden before. It 
was arranged that if one of us 
found the camels he would at 
once return to camp, light a 
fire, and send up a big smoke 
signal. If we were both un- 
lucky we would meet some time 
after sundown, the first one 
back lighting a large fire, the 
blaze of which would guide the 
other to the camp more easily ; 
for it would be difficult to 
strike in the dark among the 
sandhills. 

After a couple of hours of 
very uncomfortable bare-back 
riding I came on the tracks of 
four camels: one I saw had 
broken its hobbles and might 
have led the others a very con- 
siderable distance. They cannot 
trot in hobbles but can gallop, 
and I have known hobbled 
camels travel twenty miles in a 
night like this. I came up with 
them in the late afternoon and 
had no trouble in either catching 
them or unhobbling. I judged 
that camp would be about fifteen 
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miles in a direct line and that 
I should be late getting back, 
tired and sore as I was from 
riding on an animal whose joints 
were stiffened by years of carry- 
ing heavy loads. 

At last I saw the reflection of 
a fire and knew that Oharlie 
had returned, so I unstoppered 
a bell and trotted along at a 
good pace, the bell creating a 
noise that could be heard for 
several miles in the still night 
air. The old man would recog- 
nise his own bell and be pleased 
to know that I had found his 
beloved animals. 

For the first and only time 
I saw Old Charlie really moved. 
There were tears of relief in his 
eyes as he fussed over his 
camels. A billy of tea was 
standing by the fire, and after 
he had attended to his animals 
we sat down and had a meal. 
I was surprised and flattered to 
note that this time he had not 
built a fire for himself. Other 
than to answer his questions 
where I had found the camels 
and whether I had had any 
trouble in catching them, I did 
not speak, knowing his intense 
dislike of conversation. 

We sat smoking for a while, 
each with his back to a pack- 
saddle and listening to the 
tinkling of the bells, which were 
not far away. His camels and 
mine were together, and since 
there was plenty of good feed 
close by and they were in no 
great need of water they would 
in all probability be quite handy 
in the morning. A sandstorm 
usually tends to make the best 
of camels wander, and indeed 
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the same applies to most animals. 
But Nature in her usual won- 
derful manner has given camels 
some protection against sand by 
endowing them with eyelashes 
that would be the envy of any 
glamour-girl; and inside their 
nostrils is a network of fine 
hairs which, when the nostrils 
are partly closed, intermesh and 
prevent them from letting their 
lungs be filled with sand. 

After a considerable silence 
Old Charlie said: “ Tanks. Dot 
vos goot job.” 

** Not at all,” I replied, “ we'll 
call it all-square for the tea 
I owe you from last time.” 

“Ah. Dot vos noddings,” 
the old man chuckled. “I vos 
rude dat time.” 

‘* You weren’t too polite this 
morning,” I replied, “ asking 
me what the hell I was doing 
following you about!” 

He chuckled again at that 
and seemed to relax somewhat. 
He explained that most people 
chipped him about his accent, 
about his spectacles and his 
large hat. He said that he was 
almost blind without his glasses, 
and that the large hat kept some 
of the glare of the sun out of 
his eyes—in any case, most of 
those he met were uncouth and 
illiterate and he saw no point in 
conversing with them. As for 
his accent, “I vould speak to 
them in Dutch, French or Hindu- 
stani,” he said, grinning, “ but 
dey cannot even speak their 
own language vith sense.”’ 

It was then that he told me 
something of his past, his wan- 
derings, and his hopes for the 
future. He was extraordinarily 
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well-read and most interesting. 
I do not suppose he had spoken 
as many English words in forty 
years as he spoke that night. 
Next morning he borrowed 
my riding saddle and set off for 
his own camp, promising that 
he would be back that night. 
He turned up an hour after 
sundown, and after turning out 
his camels he rummaged in a 
pack-bag and came over to the 


ener 
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fire brandishing an unopened 
bottle of Bundaberg rum. 

“TI carry dis for two year. 
I tink dis a goot time to kill 
him, eh t” 

“No,” I replied with reluct- 
ance. ‘I always carry a bottle 
of brandy myself, but never use 
it except in real emergency.” 

“Ja,” he said with equal 
reluctance. “ P’raps you vos 


right.” 


1H. 


Some twelve months later I 
was returning from a trip, to 
cash in a few ounces of gold and 
some dingo scalps, the latter 
being worth seven and sixpence 
each. For no special reason I 
decided to head a little farther 
north and spend a week in the 
Everard Ranges getting a few 
more scalps. There should be 
good camel feed there and the 
water-hole where I had camped 
before should be fairly full. 
One could be pretty sure of 
fresh kangaroo meat and per- 
haps a wild duck or two on the 
water-hole. 

I was looking forward to a 
spell after several weeks of very 
hard and dry travelling: a 
few days on good feed would 
do the camels no harm either. 
Scenting water the weary and 
thirsty beasts quickened their 
pace, and rounding a bend in 
the dry creek-bed I had been 
following I was surprised to 
see a tent pitched some way 
back from the water - hole. 
“Who the devil could this 
be?” I thought. 


When I arrived at the camp 
it was obvious that it had been 
unoccupied for some time, yet 
all the gear was there, just as it 
had been left. A camp oven 
was standing near the fire; 
billy-cans were stacked against 
a water-canteen ; saddles stood 
on end, and even the owner’s 
blankets lay inside the tent. 
I unloaded and went down to 
the water-hole, where I saw 
deep imprints of heavy boots 
several feet from the edge of 
the water, showing that the 
level had fallen considerably 
since they had been made. 
Walking farther round the hole 
I came upon camel tracks, 
hobbled ones at that, and I was 
sure that they were no more 
than two days old. A complete 
circuit of the water revealed no 
human tracks made since those 
I had first seen, and I realised 
that there was something very 
odd here. The owner had clearly 
not intended to be away from 
camp overnight, yet he had 
probably been absent for three 
weeks, while his camels had 
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been there as recently as the 
day before yesterday. 

I was walking back towards 
the camp when the sun glinted 
on something bright in a patch 
of salt-bush a little way off. 
I made my way towards it, 
thinking it was probably just an 
empty tin. As I drew closer I 
saw what remained of a skeleton, 
a human skeleton. The ants 
and dingoes had made a thorough 
job of scavenging, and bones 
were strewn over a consider- 
able area; even the clothing 
had been chewed and partly 
devoured. Again something 
gleamed in the last rays of the 
sun before it sank behind the 
sombre granite mass of the 
ranges, and I walked over to 
find a pair of spectacles. Steel- 
rimmed spectacles — spectacles 
with very thick lenses. My 
heart sank—poor Old Charlie. 

I had only camped one night 
with Charlie when his own gear 
was in camp and I had taken 
no particular notice ; there had 
been nothing distinctive about 
it. I looked through the pack- 
bags but found nothing of a 
personal nature, just the usual 
impedimenta of a prospector, 
such as dolly-pot, gold-pan, pick, 
shovel, gelignite, fuses and caps ; 
a rifle and ammunition, a couple 
of bottles of strychnine for 
dingo baits; flour, tea, sugar, 
dried beans, a tin of compressed 
vegetables, and a few pounds of 
plug tobacco. Then, carefully 
wrapped in a pair of spare 
trousers and a shirt, I found a 
bottle of rum, Bundaberg rum, 
the same that Old Charlie had 
offered me a year before. 
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Next morning I examined the 
skeleton more closely, paying 
particular attention to the skull 
in case a blackfeller had used a 
nulla-nulla, though the blacks 
round here were not too bad, 
They kept out of one’s way 
unless given cause to do other- 
wise, and Charlie was far too 
wise to tread on their toes. He 
had learned his lesson the hard 
way many years ago; he had 
told me about it. I could see 
nothing wrong with the skeleton, 
but my knowledge of anatomy 
was scanty. Charlie had seemed 
as fit and strong as an ox and 
as tough as nails—the thought 
of the strychnine did enter my 
head for a moment, but he was 
not the type to take that way 
out; and even if he had, why 
would he be right away from 
his camp? Had he been ill he 
would have taken his rum. I 
had seen where he had been 
prospecting up the creek-bed, 
and decided that he must have 
been working too hard in the 
intense heat and that his staunch 
old heart had given out. 

I wrapped up his bones in his 
tent and buried him back from 
the water-hole with a rough- 
hewn mulga cross at his head 
and a little mound of granite 
over him. The spectacles which 
had led Old Charlie about for so 
many years had done their last 
service by leading me to all 
that remained of his tough, 
lonely old body. I hoped that 
his indomitable spirit had gone 
to a land where reefs of gold 
were more easily come by. 

My heart was heavy for the 
passing of this old man of 
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whom I really knew so little 
and yet with whom I had so 
much in common. So far as I 
knew he had neither kith nor 
kin, certainly not in Australia ; 
and I did not even know his 
real name. There was nothing 
of value in his gear, a few penny- 
weights of gold-dust and his 
rifle—the whole lot worth per- 
haps a five-pound note. 

Two things I knew Old Charlie 
would want me to do for him ; 
one would be to unhobble and 
turn loose his beloved camels, 
and the other would undoubtedly 
be to drink his bottle of rum. 
I did the second thing first, 
sitting by the fire far into the 
night and feeling infinitely 
lonely, infinitely sad. 

His camels did not come in to 
water next day, and as I did 
not feel like staying there longer, 
I set out to look for them. For 
three days I found no trace 
of them. Except in the creek- 
bed the ground was rocky and 
showed no signs. Apart from 
this, rain had fallen there fairly 
recently, and numerous little 
rock-holes would now hold water 
for weeks, making it unneces- 
sary for the animals to return 
to the main hole. The Para- 
kylia had sprouted and this 
wonderful plant would in itself 
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keep man or beast alive and 
well for weeks without any 
water, 

I gave it up, and set off for 
Maree, striking the line just 
south of Oodnadatta at a fettlers’ 
camp. One of the fettlers whom 
I had met before said :— 

** A friend of yours was asking 
if we’d seen you a while back.” 

“Oh! And who would that 
have been?” I asked with no 
great interest. 

** Old Charlie,” he replied. 

** How long ago?” 

“* Let’s see now—it would be 
about a couple of weeks,” 

* Don’t be bloody daft,” I 
replied, “‘ I buried the poor old 
man just over two weeks ago, 
a good three hundred miles from 
here, and he’d been dead about 
three weeks then.” 

I told them all about it, 
about the steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles and the bottle of rum, 
Bundaberg rum. 

*T’ve known Old Charlie off 
and on for years,” said the 
fettler. ‘‘ There’s no mistaking 
the old so-and-so. There was 
never two made like him. He’d 
just stopped to fill his water- 
bag and was off again when he 
changed his mind and shouted 
back, asking if we’d seen or 
heard of you.” 


IV. 


If this were fact, as indeed 
seemed likely, what other camel 
man round these parts had 
steel - rimmed spectacles with 
thick lenses and carried a bottle 
of Bundaberg rum? Even the 


trousers in which the bottle had 
been wrapped were the size to 
fit Old Charlie’s short legs, Per- 
haps it was some stranger 
making his way across from 
Western Australia ; for no other 
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camel man was known in these 
parts who could have answered 
to the scanty description. The 
fettler had said that he gathered 
Charlie was making for the opal 
fields at Coober Pedy. I altered 
my plans and headed for Coober 
Pedy to see for myself. I set 
off, hoping to reach the opal 
fields in a week’s time. This 
was not to be, however; for 
one of my camels ran a stake 
deep into its pad, and I had to 
make camp, operate on the pad, 
and then wait until the wound 
was sufficiently healed for the 
animal to continue the journey. 

I cut across by Lake Cadi- 
barrawirracanna and once more 
wondered why ever the smallest 
school atlas showed this useless 
dry salt-lake bed as a dazzling 
patch of blue, giving the im- 
pression of a lake twenty miles 
long and full of water. I sup- 
pose it is the name that prompts 
the cartographer to include it. 
The name, incidentally, is pro- 
nounced, as are all aboriginal 
names, exactly as it is spelt, 
and with equal stress on each 
syllable. Of all the numerous 
rivers shown on the maps, some 
of them many hundreds of miles 
long, there is not one that has 
water in it except after a very 
heavy rain, when they run for 
two or three days. Sometimes 
this is not for years at a stretch. 
Water remains in holes where 
the ground is not porous, but 
mostly it soon evaporates in the 
intense heat, unless replenished 
by more local rain. It is possible 
in many places to dig down in 
the sand to a clay or rock 
bottom and obtain good soakage 
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water which has been protected 
from evaporation by the cover- 
ing of sand. Often one can only 
collect about thirty gallons in 
twenty-four hours as the water 
seeps through, and it is on this 
account that only small expedi- 
tions can hope to exist. I 
experienced enough difficulty by 
myself with only five camels. 
For the same reason the abori- 
gines always travel in small 
bands, and no experienced pro- 
spector ever camps on a water- 
hole in the wild country; for 
if a mob of blackfellers, arriving 
at a water-hole after travelling 
up to a hundred miles without 
drink, find a strange white man 
and his gear at the water, they 
are naturally afraid. Although 
not killers at heart, they must 
have water, and they will sneak 
up and spear the prospector 
rather than perish. If one 
camps at a respectable distance 
from the water the blacks will 
take their drink at night and 
move on peacefully. 

At the end of the third week 
after leaving the fettlers’ camp, 
I made Coober Pedy and asked 
if anything had been seen of 
Old Charlie. I found that he 
had arrived some five or six 
weeks before. He had heard I 
was coming along; it seems 
that the fettler had mentioned 
the affair to one of the train 
crew at Oodnadatta and that 
the news had reached the opal 
field by old Jacob, who ran the 
mail out once a fortnight from 
Kingoonya, a siding on the 
transcontinental line. Charlie 
was, as usual, camped some 
miles away, and I decided to 
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walk out that evening after I 
had been down to the post 
office. 

When I say “down to the 
post office,’ I mean this liter- 
ally, for it is underground in a 
dug-out. This strange town- 
ship has no buildings what- 
soever and is exactly like a 
rabbit warren, all the dwellings 
being dug out of the ground. 
It is certainly cooler, but the 
main reason is that there is no 
timber there suitable for build- 
ing, and the cost of transporting 
building timber and corrugated 
iron from the siding would be 
prohibitive. The post office is 
probably the most isolated and 
certainly the most primitive in 
the whole of the Empire. 

I walked all the way to 
Charlie’s camp, leading the 


camels, and picking up roots of 


salt-bush, twigs, and any bits 
of stick or combustible material 
I could find for firewood. I 
wondered if I would be allowed 
to use Charlie’s fire this time! 
I was almost into the camp 
before the old man saw me. 

“* Vell, vell,” he growled, “‘ and 
vot you vant dis time? Shtill 
following me around, eh?” But 
he chuckled as he said it, and 
there was a friendly twinkle in 
his beady little eyes. He helped 
me to unload and not a word 
was said of what brought me 
there until the task was com- 
pleted, when he said :— 

“Vell. I hope you bring dot 
bottle of rum you stole from me 
after you buried me!” 

“ Tell me, Charlie, who the 
devil could that have been? 
I was certain it was you. Your 
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spectacles, and your Bundaberg 
rum wrapped up in trousers 
that would only fit your legs— 
they’d be useless to a decent- 
sized man.” 

“JT don’t know who it vos 
vot you buried, but it certainly 
vosn’t me. Mine spectacles and 
mine rum dey might possibly 
be.” 

“How could that be?” I 
asked. 

“On my vay back from der 
Petermann Ranges I lose a 
camel. Ve vos near perished of 
thirst, der rain had not den 
fallen, and dis bullock he vent 
mad, broke avay from der string 
and streaked off as fast as he 
could go. He vould run till he 
dropped and it vos no goot 
trying to follow. In dose pack- 
bags vot he carried vos mine 
spare glasses and der bottle.” 

We decided that it was possible 
the mad bullock had made the 
water-hole in the Everards and 
had been caught and unloaded 
by the unknown man. All that 
I had brought away from the 
camp was the pair of spectacles 
and the little bottle of gold- 
dust. I fetched the former, 
and sure enough they were 
Charlie’s. That seemed to solve 
satisfactorily this part of the 
problem. Why the unknown 
was carrying the glasses on him 
at the time of his death is not 
important — probably he was 
short of matches and was using 
the lenses for kindling fire. The 
identity of the man will no 
doubt remain a mystery for all 
time. The gold-dust was not 
Charlie’s, he said. 

He asked me my plans and I 
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said I was uncertain; I ex- 
plained that I had only come 
down to Coober Pedy to verify 
the story I had heard about his 
being alive, and that otherwise 
I had been going to Maree to 
sell my gold and dingo scalps, 
buy supplies, and have a spell 
while I did up my saddles and 
gear. Now that I was here I 
might as well try for some 
decent opal. There was any 
amount to be had for the 
digging, but little of any com- 
mercial value; for the market 
was bad at the time and the 
demand for this very beautiful 
but somewhat unpopular stone 
was poor. I could get old 
Jacob to take my gold and 
scalps into Kingoonya on the 
mail and bring back what I 
needed. 

“Jacob vill not be out for 
ten days,’’ Charlie informed me. 


“You had better camp here 


vit me. I knowed you vos 
coming after me so I got Jacob 
to bring out a leedle present for 
you—for giving me such a goot 
funeral! I hope you said nice 
prayers for me, eh ? ” 

“I spent a whole day, you 
old basket, hacking a mulga 
cross for you, and carting ruddy 
great lumps of granite to pile on 
top of you. Saying prayers 
over your carcase would have 
been sacrilege, but I drank your 
rum over you.” 

Charlie wandered away from 
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the faint glow of the tiny fire 
and returned lugging a huge 
crate with him; he went off 
again and came back carrying a 
smaller one—four dozen of beer 
and a dozen of rum ! 

“Dis iss your present,” he 
chuckled. ‘ At least half of it 
iss. Ve spend der next week 
celebrating my _ resurrection, 
eh?” 

Charlie had a good supply of 
rations and tobacco, which made 
the days pass pleasantly. He 
had been without tobacco and 
tea for nearly four months. 
He pitched a tent and rigged a 
heavy fly over it so that with 
the tent walls furled we had a 
comparatively cool spot to sit. 
The mellowing influence of the 
rum loosened his tongue and 
he became an entirely different 
person, talking freely in a most 
interesting manner. 


After about a week the rum 
was finished. Old Charlie woke 
up next morning holding his 
head and said: ‘ Mein Gott! 
I vish you vould bury me again.” 
Nevertheless we straightened 
ourselves up, mustered the 
camels, and discussed plans for 
the future. I decided to stay in 
the opal fields for a few weeks, 
doing a bit of digging until my 
supplies arrived: Charlie was 
going across to Farina to buy 
another camel and pack-saddle 
to replace the ones he had lost. 








GAP AND SPAN. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. ©. A. HENNIKER, D.S.0., 0.B.E., M.C., R.E. 


Except for building bridges 
there are few experiences to 
equal blowing them to smither- 
eens. It is the sapper’s claim 
to be an expert in both— 
spanning the gap and gapping 
the span, so to speak. 

Allow me to introduce you to 
these two fascinating fields of 
human endeavour. First, let us 
deal with destruction. There is 
a certain air or tone—something 
faintly mysterious—about one 
who moves with sticks of dyna- 
mite in his pocket and blows up 
bridges. He is an intriguing 
being like an uncle who gives 
pound notes to nephews: more 
common in fiction than in fact. 
In real life you cannot blow up 
a bridge with a few sticks of 
dynamite, nor can you do it 
quickly and alone. 

It is not uncommon to spend 
some hours preparing a bridge 
for demolition ; and I have used 
as much as a ton of explosive on 
one bridge. It was in Belgium 
in 1940 and the bridge was com- 
bined with lock gates across a 
river. We worked all night— 
about sixty men—digging holes 
in the abutments and filling 
them with explosives. As the 
day broke the colonel arrived to 
see how we were getting on. 

‘““How much explosive have 
you used ? ’’ he asked. 

“Nineteen hundredweight,” 
replied the subaltern in charge 
of the work. 


“Make it a ton,” said the 
colonel, indicating a barrel of 
explosive perched in the back 
of his car. 

We dug another hole and 
added the contents of the barrel. 
A deadly hush had come upon 
the scene. There had been the 
clank and roar of retreating 
armies, the tramp of soldiers’ 
feet, and the pitiful shuffling of 
streams of refugees. But all 
this had now ceased ; a creeping 
paralysis had overtaken every- 
thing—the reaction after a night 
of noise. All was as quiet as 
death. 

We took cover. The still air 
was shattered by a monstrous 
roar. Bricks, masonry, and 
steel girders flew into the air 
and spattered on the ground like 
giant hailstones. 

The colonel and the brigadier 
(who had also arrived by then) 
and I walked forward to survey 
the wreckage. It was a remark- 
able sight. The pent-up waters 
above the lock gates now swirled 
through the gap, a foaming 
spate of muddy water. In the 
middle of the torrent, which was 
over two hundred feet wide, 
there lay a single mass of 
masonry about the size of a 
billiard table. And on top of 
this, dazed and blinking at the 
transformation, was the largest 
pig I have ever seen. 

How it had got there remains 
a mystery; and if it were not 
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for the testimony of the colonel 
and the brigadier (now both 
retired generals) I should not 
ask you to believe me. A 
warning order which had been 
sent to the fatted calf was 
cancelled and the pig did duty 
instead. 

Of course it does not always 
happen like that. A few days 
later the major commanding the 
company on my right had an 
exciting adventure. The bridge 
was ready for demolition with 
two methods of firing it. There 
was a piece of fuse which, when 
lit, burnt slowly enough to let 
the man who lit it get to safety ; 
and there was also an electrical 
firing device. This consisted of 
a thing called an exploder—a 
white box with two electric 
terminals and a moving handle. 
The idea was to connect two 
electric wires from the demoli- 


tion charge to the terminals on 


the exploder. Then, depressing 
the handle smartly generated a 
current in the exploder which 
was sufficient to start an ex- 
plosion in the main charge of 
the bridge. 

The major’s plan was a simple 
one. First he would light the 
fuse. Then, as it burnt, he 
would run to the exploder and 
press the handle. He had made 
many tests and he knew that 
when he pressed it the bridge 
would, in fact, be blown sky- 
high. But it was reassuring to 
feel that even if the exploder 
failed to work, the fuse would 
be quietly burning on its own 
account and give the major a 
second and independent chance. 

He and his serjeant had just 
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completed a careful rehearsal 
when mortar bombs began to 
fall round about. The major 
was in a quandary. He was sup- 
posed to delay the blowing up 
of the bridge till British armoured 
cars had withdrawn over it. 
But the mortaring altered the 
situation. If the bridge were 
within mortar range of the 
Germans there could hardly be 
many armoured cars between 
him and the enemy. There was 
only one thing for it; he must 
go and see for himself. So he 
jumped on a bicycle and pedalled 
cautiously towards the Germans. 
They nearly met head-on. The 
major nimbly turned his bicycle 
and scuttled back towards the 
bridge, like a rabbit to its hole. 

Meanwhile someone in author- 
ity had told the serjeant to 
blow up the bridge AT ONCE ; 
and as the major topped the 
rise of the bridge on his bieycle— 
it was an imposing steel arch— 
he saw his serjeant preparing to 
ram down the handle of the 
exploder. 

The major summed up the 
situation at a glance. It was 
more easily comprehended than 
mastered. With an agility that 
would have done eredit to a 
chimpanzee he threw himself in 
one motion from the bicycle, 
over the parapet of the bridge 
into the river beneath. As he 
came to the surface he expected 
to hear a soul-searching crash. 
But nothing happened. He 
swam to the shore and hurried, 
wet and bedraggled, to his ser- 
jeant, whom he addressed in 
terms that I understand were 
more forcible than polite. By 
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the time everyone’s blood pres- 
sure was back to normal it was 
found that the serjeant had 
forgotten to connect the electric 
leads to the terminals of the 
exploder. However, he had not 
forgotten to light the fuse, and 
in due time the bridge went up 
with a terrific bang. 

So it all ended happily for 
everyone except the major, who 
discovered that his only change 
of clothes had been left in a 
suitcase on the far bank. 

This promotes the reflection 
that war is a stupendous muddle, 
and that the side that first 
contrives to reduce the muddle 
to manageable proportions 
usually wins. 

So much, then, for gapping 
the span. Now for spanning 
the gap, or building a bridge. 

The first question is: Who 
does build a bridge? Is it the 
man who orders it? Or is it 
the man who designs it? Or 
the man who organises the work 
on the site? Or the resident 
engineer who watches the con- 
tractor crack the whip? Or the 
labourers and craftsmen who 
place the bricks one upon 
another? Or who? 

So many people are involved 
that no one man can say “I 
did it”—though many would 
like to. The best a man can 
say is “I helped”; and I like 
to think that in the building of 
bridges in which I have had a 
hand I did help. Looking back 
on them, I find they are an 
assorted lot. 

The first one, apart from 
those done under instruction at 
Chatham, was to carry a light 
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railway in India. Almost the 
first day I joined a field company 
the major gave me a wad of 
papers, calculations and draw- 
ings, and told me to check them. 

It was an ingenious design, 
to be made of wood, to carry a 
10-ton locomotive and a few 
wagons over a span of sixty 
feet. Fresh from Cambridge, 
I chased ws and ys through 
the major’s calculations and 
eventually returned the papers 
to him. 

“T’m glad you like it,” said 
he. ‘“ But I think, before we 
actually begin, we’d better ask 
the subedar about it.”’ 

The subedar was an elderly 
warrior of over twenty years’ 
service, who could barely read 
and write (this was over twenty 
years ago) and whose way of 
doing arithmetic was to send for 
a clerk. 

He looked at the drawing for 
a long time. He evidently 
could not understand it. Per- 
haps he could not even see it 
without his glasses. He pulled 
himself up to his full height. 
He was a fine figure of a man. 

“* How long is it, Sahib?” he 
asked in his courtly manner. 

‘“‘ Sixty feet, Subedar Sahib,” 
replied the major. 

“ That will not do,’”’ continued 
the subedar with finality, “ for 
the gap is sixty-one.” 

The major laughed, so did 
the subedar. And no doubt, 
had he been there, my tutor at 
Cambridge would have laughed 
too. Mathematics are not the 
only guide to bridge design. 

It is an extraordinary thing, 
but it is very easy to make a 
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bridge that is a trifle too short 
for the gap. The trouble is that 
you are apt to start designing a 
bridge to fit a gap measured by 
someone else. Military measur- 
ing tapes nearly always have a 
join in them ; and then measure- 
ment ceases to be an exact 
science. 

Thus it comes about that 
Serjeant A. measures the gap, 
subtracting six inches for the 
joint in the tape instead of 
aiding them. Lieutenant B. 
designs the bridge with a wet 
towel round his head; and 
Captain C. gets his soldiers to 
build it. So no one discovers 
the error till the launching is 
about to begin. 

Perhaps I should explain the 
term “launching a bridge.” 
The way you do it is this. You 
build a structure on the near 
bank resting on rollers. It con- 
sists of the bridge itself with a 
long nose in front and a heavy 
weight on the tail. The nose is 
just over half the span of the 
gap. You then launch it: that 
is, you push it forward on its 
rollers. If all goes well, it does 
not topple forward into the gap 
until the nose has reached the 
far bank. Anyone can see that 
even though you are only a few 
inches or pounds out, you lay 
yourself open to grievous and 
spectacular error. When this 
happens to someone else you 
should not laugh; because it is 
even money that had you been 
in his place you would have 
made the same mistake your- 
self. Or if not that mistake, one 
of the many others that beset 
you. Indeed, I have had a 


hand in the building of innumer- 
able bridges, and I always think 
that without Divine Intervention 
it could never have occurred 
without mishap. 

A gap on dry land—or a dry 
gap as it is called—is only one 
kind of gap. You can have a 
wet gap, or one over water: a 
river, perhaps. If it is a wide 
river, and fast flowing, it is 
extremely difficult to measure 
its width. Every Boy Scout 
knows how to do it by trigo- 
nometry, and on paper it is 
very easy ; but in real life it is 
fraught with many pitfalls. You 
are generally forced into putting 
a wire across (a string stretches 
and is no good), tying a knot 
over each bank and then measur- 
ing the length of wire between 
the knots. 

Even this may go wrong. 
The wire flakes off the coil in 
the stern of the boat into a 
great loop in the river. Soon, 
if it is a rowing boat, the pull of 
water on the loop of wire over 
the stern makes it impossible to 
row the boat any more. If you 
use @ motor-boat, the engine 
splutters and stops at the critical 
moment, or the wire gets caught 
in the propeller. Or if you 
have a powerful motor-boat and 
none of these misfortunes occur, 
the man manipulating the coil 
of wire in the boat gets his foot 
caught in a loop and goes over- 
board. (One way or another, 
you soon see why sappers set 
such store by watermanship, 
yachting, ocean racing, and kin- 
dred pastimes.) Then, when 
you have the wire across, it 
takes four men on each bank to 
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pull it straight. It happens that 
these eight men may break it, 
and they usually do. 

At last you get the wire 
straight and tie a knot at each 
end. Then, unless you have 
thought it out, you shout at the 
man on the far bank to haul in 
the wire while you let go. He 
misunderstands you and you 
both let go at once. Even if 
this does not occur, you some- 
times find that, as the wire is 
hauled in to the bank, the other 
end fouls a boulder in the river- 
bed and no amount of pulling 
will dislodge it. 

No one who made all these 
mistakes would get his cricket 
colours, but even members of 
the first eleven do not always 
bowl maiden overs. 

Having thus determined (EH. 
and O.E.) how wide the river 
is, you must decide how to 
span it. You may be able to 
clear it with a single span; or 
you may decide to build piers 
in the river to support a number 
of spans; or you may decide to 
build a pontoon bridge—that is, 
one in which the roadway runs 
over a series of pontoons 
anchored in the river. 

The pontoon bridge is the 
military solution in nine rivers 
out of ten, and there are four 
popular ways of building one. 
The most spectacular method is 
what is called “ swinging bridge.”’ 
By this method you build your 
bridge at the water’s edge under 
the near bank of the river. 
When the length of the bridge 
is deemed equal to the width of 
the river you hold tight to the 
downstream end and allow the 


current to swing the bridge 
across the river like shutting a 
level-crossing gate. 

This method is a gamble. If 
you can pull it off with the chief 
engineer watching, you are all 
set for the stratosphere. What 
is much more likely is that the 
bridge will first assume the shape 
of the letter ©, then 8S, and 
finally break in several places. 
Then it is prudent to hurry the 
chief engineer into the Officers’ 
Mess tent while the serjeant- 
major sorts out the tangle for 
you. 

Another method is called 
‘** booming out.” By this method 
you add pontoons on to the 
near end of the bridge, pushing 
out the bridge each time as you 
do so. It is more difficult in 
practice than in theory, because 
of the anchors. All the pon- 
toons must be anchored in a 
swift-flowing river, and if it is 
tidal they must be anchored 
both upstream and down. Every 
time you boom out you must 
add new anchors to the farthest 
pontoon and move all the others 
back one pontoon to keep the 
cables straight—like changing 
horses one up in mid-stream. 
It is more easily said than 
done. 

There is a third method also. 
You begin on the home side 
and merely build a bridge till 
you reach the far bank; but 
the method is so simple that 
it is only attempted by the 
experts. 

The last method is rafting. 
A pontoon bridge really con- 
sists of a number of rafts linked 
together so as to span the river. 
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You usually build your rafts 
downstream of the alignment 
and then move them up, one 
by one, with a motor-boat, or 
with ropes, or by rowing, and 
hook them together. It is the 
appointed climax to using the 
rafts singly for ferrying the 
leading elements of the army 
across a river when opposed by 
the enemy. But there is a more 
ambitious variant. It requires 
skill and daring of a high order. 
You build your rafts upstream 
of the bridge alignment and let 
them drift downstream under 
the guidance of a good helms- 
man and oarsmen in each, 80 
that one by one they arrive to 
be hooked into the bridge. 
Imagine the first few rafts 
already arrived and the bridge 
half built. You are commander 


of the next raft, loaded with 
bridge superstructure, anchors, 


anchor cables, buoys and buoy- 
lines, and twenty stalwart men 
all with their oars tossed; that 
is, held vertical with the blades 
arranged so as not to catch the 
wind. You steer your raft to 
the exact place. Two oars 
(blades uppermost) driven into 
the bank come into line as you 
pass. Now is the time to cast 
the upstream anchors. 

Your anchor men know just 
what todo. The anchors, poised 
on their rings, are toppled into 
the water, and the anchor cables 
go humming through the fair- 
leads. The buoy, attached to 
each anchor, bobs up to the 
surface to show where the anchor 
lies, and enables you to “ trip ”’ 
it later. 

With the skill of Ulysses you 
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steer your raft between the end 
of the bridge and the far bank. 
You allow it to float down 
below the bridge, paying out on 
the upstream anchors. At last 
you come to another alignment 
marked by oars on the bank. 
You give the order and the 
downstream anchors are cast. 
The process is similar to that 
performed upstream; but by 
now the upstream anchor men 
have brought the raft to a halt. 

“ Down oars—all,”’ you shout, 
and twenty oars fall with a 
splash—blades first—on to the 
fast-running surface of the river. 
You then hurry to the other 
end of the raft, the downstream 
end, and ship another oar with 
which to steer over the stern, 
ready for the voyage upstream 
“into bridge.”’ 

“Stand by to give way!” 
you order; and twenty pairs of 
eyes are riveted to your own. 

“ Give way—all!”’ you com- 
mand, and the oarsmen begin to 
heave with rhythmic strokes. 

The raft gathers way against 
the flood. The downstream 
anchor men pay out their cables ; 
the upstream anchor men haul 
in on theirs. Soon you will be 
level with the bridge. Anxious 
eyes watch you. The major is 
there, perhaps the colonel, or 
even the general or the chief 
engineer. 

However, your task is nearly 
done. 

“Cast your breast lines, 
Numbers One and Two!” you 
shout; and two sappers each 
heave a coil of rope (in the 
Sappers it is called cordage) 
with the skill of dockyard 
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mateys. Willing hands on the 
head of the bridge gather up the 
coils and pull. 

“Toss oars!’ you shout, and 
the oars are brought up to the 
vertical position again with ease 
and grace. 

Soon your raft is alongside 
the head of the bridge. In a 
few seconds all is secured. Your 
raft is incorporated in the bridge, 
just in time for the next raft to 
follow yours. 

‘“* Well done,”’ says the major, 
who knows a good man when he 
sees one ; and if you are a lance- 
corporal he makes a note that 
“that young fellow ought to go 
a long way.” It is, in fact, the 
end of a perfect day; but it 
does not always work out like 
that. 

There was once a Very Senior 
Sapper (in a red hat) watching 
@ sapper company building a 
bridge in this manner at Wyke 
Regis before the war. He 
watched innumerable young 
officers and N.C.O.s foozle the 
business. 

“Tll show you how to do 
it!” he airily cried, determined 
to show how it was done in ’06. 
Striding upstream along the 
bank, he was soon at the helm 
of the next raft to go down to 
the bridge. 

“ Cast off—all.”’ 

The painters were cast off 
and the raft began to gather 
way in the swift tideway. Soon 
the raft had approached the 
line where the upstream anchor 
had to be cast. 

“Stand by to cast the up- 
stream anchor,” ordered the 
Very Senior Sapper. 


The anchorman was a Cockney 
with a terrible stammer. 

‘** B-b-b-b,”” stammered the 
anchor man. 

** Cast the upstream anchor ! ” 
ordered the V.8.S. 

The anchor man turned his 
head as if to speak. 

‘* B-b-b-b,”’ he stammered. 


“Cast!” interrupted the 
V.8.S. angrily. 

“ B-b-b-b,”  stammered the 
sapper. 


“Cast that anchor, man, or 
Ill have you court-martialled.” 

The V.S.S. in his red hat was 
an impressive person at all 
times, and when angry he was 
trés formidable. 

The sapper blanched and gave 
the anchor a push. As it 
splashed into the water his 
tongue was loosed. 

“ But, sir,’ he said; “it 
ain’t tied to nuffink.” 

And nor it was. It was lost 
beyond human recovery in ten 
fathoms of water. 

Fact and fiction at this point 
can no longer be identified ; 
and prolonged search into the 
archives neither confirms nor 
refutes the popular ending to 
the story. On the one hand, 
the V.S.S. demanded the resigna- 
tion from His Majesty’s Service 
of the major forthwith ; while 
the latter sent to the V.S.S. a 
bill for £2, 7s. 54d., the cost of 
a part-worn, Admiralty pattern, 
pontoon anchor weighing 1} cwt. 

Certainly the major was within 
his rights; for it is expressly 
stated—or used to be—that “* the 
raft commander is responsible 
for checking the correctness of 
all stores on the raft before 
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casting off and for the safe 
handling of the raft thereafter.” 

Today, this particular method 
of rafting is seldom attempted. 
It was a symptom of the long- 
service army and only a few of 
the “‘ old and bold ” could do it 
without a motor-boat. 

But however you build, the 
bridge in the end is usually 
finished. Then, if you are at a 
training camp you have to take 
it all to pieces again for someone 
else to have a turn. 

But there are occasions when 
the bridge is to stand for some 
time, and then it is customary 
to erect a notice-board to say 
who built the bridge, the date, 
and the division or corps to 
which the builders belonged. 
Many of the original notices— 
or bridge signs, as they are 
called—are now in the School 
of Military Engineering in 
Chatham. There is one of “ The 
First Bailey Bridge ever built 
in Battle,” built in November 
1942 in North Africa by the 78th 
British Division. There are signs 
with the insignia of Australian, 
New Zealand, South African 
and Canadian sappers, and two 
of the Sappers and Miners of the 
late Indian Army. Others would 
be welcome. They all exemplify 
a craftsmanship that is the 
pride and strength of the Royal 
Engineers; and all exemplify 
the independent thought of the 
sapper, by being made in differ- 
ent sizes, shapes, colours, and 
patterns. They illustrate the 
many ways to a common end. 

Sometimes the sign-writer who 
made these signs has a waggish 
mind. There is the famous 
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example (rather an old chestnut 
now) of two bridges, one British 
and one American, built side by 
side. 

“This bridge,” says an im- 
pressive American sign, ‘ was 
built by Company A of the 
—— Engineer Battalion U.S. 
—— Army between 15th and 
20th April 194-. There are 
1050 tons of steelwork in it, 
and 28,000 cubic yards of earth- 
work was done on the founda- 
tions,” &c., &e. 

On the British bridge along- 
side is the legend :— 

“ Built by No. Field 
Company as a matter of routine.” 

There was also the bridge at 
Nijmegan, where you were in 
full view of the Germans as you 
crossed. There was a notice 
saying, “Do not loiter: you 
are being watched.” Finally, 
there was a bridge which through 
the swing in the battle was 
never used and bore the 
notice :— 


MONUMENT TO WASTED LABOUR. 


Some student of barrack-room 
humour might write a mono- 
graph on the subject of bridge 
signs ; and a student of military 
ceremonial might write another 
on Opening Ceremonies of 
Bridges. 

Some opening ceremonies are 
impressive, with a priest to 
bless the work and a general to 
cut the tape. At others there 
are bands and pomp, with 
speeches afterwards. Some- 
times in the cold grey dawn the 
ceremony is performed to the 
accompaniment of gun-fire, as 
the first tanks climb on to the 
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bridge with a_ characteristic 
rattle of the decking which will 
remain with me till my dying 
day. 

On some occasions, however, 
the soldier cannot resist mingling 
pomp with humour. 

I attended an opening cere- 
mony once, just after the war, 
at which large numbers of 
Germans—both officials and 
the public—were present. Bands 
played, the soldiers presented 
arms, a senior officer cut the 
tape and made a speech which 
was translated into German and 
won loud applause. 

As the tumult died down a 
lorry with a crane on the back 
was driven slowly on to the 
‘bridge. Hanging from the tackle 
of the crane was a great black 
weight, some four feet square ; 
and on the weight were written 
the words “‘ WEIGHT 60 Tons” 
and an appropriate number of 
kilograms beneath. 
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At the middle of the bridge 
the weight was lowered and left 
standing in the roadway. The 
crane departed. 

“A good bridge,” murmured 
someone in the crowd; “ but 
the weight now blocks the road.” 

The words were hardly said 
before two tiny German girls, 
dressed with fairy wings, tripped 
on to the bridge and tossed the 
60-ton weight lightly into the 
river. 

The British soldiers laughed 
and one German was heard to 
say to his friend :— 

** You see,” he said. ‘ It did 
not really weigh 60 tons at 
all.” 

And there, I think, I must 
leave the subject. We are at 
this very moment building a 
bridge ourselves; and one of 
the best contributions I can 
make to the process is a time- 
honoured one. It is the Eye of 
the Master. Farewell ! 





UNSE 


TIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


BY JOHN WELLMAN, 


‘That was the Africa we knew, 
Where, wandering alone, 
We saw, heraldic in the heat, 
A scorpion on a stone.” 
—WILLIAM PLOMER. 


It had been all right on the 
boat, not even too hot to dance. 
But this! She had expected 
nothing like this. If one closed 
the blue glass windows, the 
dimmed compartment at once 
became stifling; if one lowered 
only the wooden shutters, smoke 
from the soft Udi coal seeped in 
through the slats, blackening 
everything. With both screens 
open, the glare was too sharp to 
be borne. 


“You would wear white,” he 
said. 

“T know. But it seemed so 
silly to be dressed up like a 


cow-girl on a train. I shall 
know better next time.” 

“Cheer up,” he said kindly. 
“Only twenty more hours to 
Jos. After a bath and a drink 
you'll be feeling fine.” 

“I know what I feel like 
now,” she said, peering at a 
smudged face in the mirror and 
trying to freshen herself with a 
comb. 

“Well, I did...” 

“Oh, don’t let’s have it all 
over again.” 

It really was too bad of him 
to bring that up at the first 
opportunity. Or had she been 
complaining rather a lot? Any- 
how, there had been a clear 


understanding between them 
that as soon as the boys were 
old enough to be put to board- 
ing school she would join him 
out here. But when the time 
came, what had happened? He 
had suddenly developed doubts. 
Doubt’s Disease she had called 
it, and its most dismal symptom 
was his conviction that she had 
left it too late to adapt her ways 
to the country’s. As though 
she were ninety! It was absurd. 
If Mrs Lumkin, that frightful 
woman on the boat, managed 
Ww. &% 

The clickety-click of the train 
earried on her thought. She 
began to laugh. ‘“ What are 
the wild wheels saying?” she 
wanted to know. 

He looked up, smiling, but 
puzzled by this swift change of 
mood. ‘* Ask me another.” 

** Lump it like Lumkin. Lump 
it like Lumkin. That’s what 
they’re saying,” she said. 

The moment’s humour 
flickered and was gone. He, 
too, was tired, and with more 
reason, having travelled nearly 
a thousand miles to meet her at 
Lagos and take her up-country. 
For a while they lay at full 
length on the seats, trying to 
read in the gloom; then, as the 
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train rumbled over the river- 
chasm at Zungeru, he went 
along the corridor to talk to 
some friends. 

It was one of those things 
she had to get used to. At 
home they were mostly her 
friends whom he met, out here 
they were all his own. She 
shut the book with a bang. 
Raising the screen a few inches, 
she gazed out at the empty 
glittering scrub and felt more 
alone than in all the years of his 
going away. And not only 
Europeans. At every big station, 
men in gowns and enormous 
turbans pressed forward to greet 
him, to hold his hand between 
theirs, their eyes respectful and 
friendly, while he spoke with 
casual fluency in their Hausa 
tongue. She rubbed a smut 
from her eye. Well, what did 
you expect, woman? He’s told 
you about this sort of tin- 
goddery often enough. 

The train, two first - class 
coaches and four others crammed 
with sleep-sweaty natives, 
heaved itself out of the Kaduna 
Valley and, trudging into Minna 
Station, was assailed by a mob 
of fruit-sellers, petty traders, 
and friends of passengers who 
had been waiting there since 
dawn. She watched her hus- 
band drop down to the platform 
and disappear in the crowd; 
then, seeing that the iron roof 
cast a shadow, went and stood 
there. But the shouting and so 
many dark faces, all looking 
alike, bewildered her; a fitful 
breeze brought some coolness, 
but also an acrid animal smell. 
She was about to return to the 
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carriage when she saw some- 
thing that filled her with delight. 

It was a very small, copper- 
coloured boy, dressed in an 
embroidered cap and gown 
which, on a much reduced scale, 
exactly matched those of the 
tall bearded man who stood 
beside him holding his hand. 
Charmed by the small solemn 
face and dignified air, she stooped 
and spoke to him, trying to 
extract a smile. She glanced 
up at the father, expecting to 
see him pleased, but he con- 
tinued to stare straight ahead as 
though she had no existence at 
all. She was pressing a six- 
pence into the little boy’s hand 
when her husband came up and 
spoke a few words to the man. 

“We are off in a minute,” he 
told her. ‘“ Better get out of 
this sun.” And she knew at 
once that something was wrong. 

“They’ve put on an extra 
engine for the gradient,” he 
remarked as the train started 
off again. 

“Which, by simple addition, 
means twice as much grime. 
Well, what have I done?” 

“You dropped a bit of a 
brick, that’s all.” 

“ By giving a little boy six- 
pence? You know, Paul, you 
are quite different out here to 
what you are at home. Harder 
—no, not that exactly—you are 
more remote.” 

“T’m not on leave now. You 
see,” he explained, “ that chap 
was a Muslim, a real one, and it 
just isn’t done to admire a 
Muslim’s child. You happened 
to pick the wrong one ; with one 
of the talakawa it wouldn’t have 
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mattered a damn. However, I 
think I made it all right.” 

She was furious. ‘‘ You mean 
that you apologised to him for 
me?” 

“ Nothing of the kind. All I 
did was to quote a line from the 
Quran—a species of exorcism— 
on the chance of the child falling 
sick after you’d spoken to him. 
You might have the Evil Eye.” 

“ How frightfully funny ! ” 

“* No funnier than when people 
touch wood.” 

“ Of course it is. They are 
not so ridiculously serious about 
it.” 

‘“* Muslims find nothing to ridi- 
cule in their beliefs, and when 
one has to live among them, it 
is as well to avoid giving offence.” 

“Heavens! Am I supposed 
to make a life study of their 
piffling superstitions for fear of 
treading on their precious toes? 
How awful if I sneeze in the 
holy presence of the cook and 
forget to say ‘ Abracadabra’ or 
whatever it is!” 

“ T think, don’t you, that...” 

“Tf you say I’m over-tired, 
I shall scream.” 

“That certainly would be a 
symptom.” 

They fell silent among the 
smuts. The train grumbled on. 


They stayed the following 
night at the Residency in Jos. 
** You will like Toby and Monica 
Paddock,” he had said. And 


she had, very much. Their 
ménage, almost that of an 
English country house, was 
somehow reassuring, the night 
air cool at 4000 feet. Next 
morning— 
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“ Will I get like those women 
who came to dinner ? ” 

“The doc’s wife and Mary 
Trullyon? I don’t know why 
not.” 

“ I do.”’ 

“Oh, I see. Yes, they do 
knock it back, those two. I'd 
forgotten. Anyway, you look 
fine as you are. Only soldiers, 
and half-wits who want to get 
burnt and bitten to bits, wear 
shorts in the tropics.” 

She was absurdly pleased. 
They were in the garden after 
breakfast, waiting to start up 
the road, and she had put on 
jodhpurs and a khaki shirt as 
seeming most fit for the journey. 

“* There’s only one thing. . .”’ 

“Oh, Paul, don’t say there’s 
a snag!” 

“ Not really. Toby and I are 
going down to see the Emir of 
Bauchi, who’s here today, and 
we thought of taking you with 
us. But of course you can’t 
come like that; you’d have to 
change into a skirt.” 

“What a nasty old man the 
Emir must be!” 

He laughed. “On the con- 
trary, he’d be embarrassed by 
your immodesty.” 

“Oh, well!” She waved a 
hand towards the spacious house 
in its setting of flowering shrubs 
and trees. ‘“ Will ours be at all 
like this ? ” 

“Much the same.” 

‘““T was thinking of all those 
miles of scrubbiness by the rail- 
way, and that this garden’s the 
first beautiful thing I’ve seen.” 

An hour later, driving a box- 
bodied car containing their 
loads, a cook, and a house-boy, 
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he bore her off on the first 
stage of the journey. Black 
tarmac changed to pinkish later- 
ite earth, concrete villas to mud 
shacks, and in a few minutes 
they had become a scurrying 
dot in a treeless, upland plain. 
Just like Dartmoor in winter, 
she thought. And so it was, 
with its vistas of coarse brown 
grass, grey granite tors and, 
here and there, a derelict piece 
of tin-mining machinery. But 
quite soon this plateau scenery 
ended. Too good to last, she 
sighed as the road, S-bending a 
steep escarpment, brought them 
down 3000 feet to warmer, 
dustier plains—an apparently 
endless waste of grey-green scrub 
interspersed with small mis- 
shapen trees. When she said 


that they looked like rickety 
children, he explained that the 


bushfires herdsmen lit never 
gave them a chance to look like 
anything else. He did not agree 
that such sameness was utterly 
boring. 

Where huge, smooth granite 
domes, half-buried in drift, closed 
in about them, they ate a picnic 
lunch standing beside the car, 
but when they went on again, 
it was to drive through a land- 
scape as flat and featureless as 
before. The road was almost 
trafficless; the few natives 
padding in the dust beside it 
set down their burdens and 
made a crouching obeisance as 
they passed. When they did 
meet another vehicle, it was 
usually a cotton-seed distribu- 
tor’s lorry whose Jehu, hold- 
ing the middle of the way 
against all comers, would nearly 
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ditch his load on recognising the 
driver of their car. ‘“‘ My word,” 
she said, “ you are the King of 
the Castle.” 

But what a castle! Unfit 
for man or beast, she thought, 
having only his assurance that 
the latter existed. Whatever 
wild animals, antelope or bush- 
pig, he saw and pointed out were 
invisible to her unaccustomed 
eyes. “Tll save my sight for 
elephant,’ she said, and learnt 
that they were the hardest of 
all to see. However, there was 
lots of bush to look at. Watch- 
ing the speedometer, she 
reckoned that in the last thirty 
miles they had passed one dilapi- 
dated hamlet built entirely 
of grass, one lorry, and one 
bow-legged peasant prodding a 
donkey whose galls were covered 
in flies. Here was another 
village, but it seemed to have 
been abandoned, all its roofs 
having fallen in during the 
rains ; and now, once again, an 
unbroken tract of stunted trees, 
grey and thorny, with the thin, 
red road transecting it like a 
razor-cut. 

“ This is where my Province 
begins,” he said. ‘It’s nearly 
as big as England.” 

“Ts it all like this ? ” 

“Mostly. We call it orchard 
bush. The farther you go the 
thornier it becomes.” 

** How does one ever find one’s 
way init?” 

“One doesn’t always. Last 
year a man called Hamer, who 
was looking for buried cities or 
something, got parted from his 
guide and was never seen again. 
It’s a wonderful country.” 
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“ Because Hamer got lost ? ” 

“Of course not. I mean its 
vastness, its harshness, and the 
way the people make shift to 
scratch a living here.” 

That was how he sometimes 
talked at home, his voice in- 
formed by a quiet enthusiasm 
she then had seemed to under- 
stand, but which now, in con- 
tact with the actuality of this 
hot and dusty waste, she could 
not bring herself to share at all. 
Though I can hardly say it 
leaves me cold, she thought 
with a smile, as they rushed 
through the shimmering air. 

At about four o’clock they 
reached the rest-house where 
they were to pass the night. 
Enclosed by a thorn zareba in- 
tended to keep out goats, it 
stood among millet stubble be- 
side the road and some distance 
from the gates of a mud-walled 
town. Beneath its weathered 
thatch was one large, lofty 
room whose walls of daubed red 
clay were patterned by termite 
soil in arabesques. It was quite 
bare and appeared to have been 
freely used by bats. 

After much tooting of the 
horn, an old man, followed by 
a file of women bearing water- 
pots, came out of the town and, 
having set them to sweep walls 
and floor with split - bamboo 
besoms, helped the boys to 
unload. When all had been 
carried inside, it occurred to her 
that now perhaps was a time to 
be useful. But no; there was, 
it seemed, an unalterable place 
for everything, and any attempt 
of hers to arrange the camp 
furniture otherwise was met with 
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astonished stares. Mats were 
spread, and in a very short time 
one end of the room had become 
a habitable space. 

Ali, the house-boy, who spoke 
a little English, had fitted the 
foot-rest to a kind of canvas 
chaise-longue. ‘‘ Here be speshla 
chair for missus,’”’ he said in- 
vitingly, and as she sat down, 
slipped a cushion behind her 
head. 

“How long have you been 
with your master?” she asked 
him. 

“Since so small,” he said 
with a smile, holding finger and 
thumb a few inches apart. 
“Now master big man for 
government; me, Ali, number 
one for him house.” 

What am I then, she wondered 
whimsically. For a while she 
watched his deft, narrow hands 
at the work of unpacking, then, 
closing her eyes, fell asleep. 

A sudden uproar woke her. 
Drums were rattling, alghaitas 
wailing; a torrent of galloping 
hooves swept past, clouding the 
room with dust. She sat up, 
startled and nervous; the room 
was empty. Where was Paul? 
Where had he been all this 
time? She heard shouts out- 
side, and saw through the door- 
way @ confusion of tossing bridles 
and white-robed horsemen shak- 
ing their spears. There was a 
shuffling off of sandals on the 
threshold, and her husband, 
followed by a score of men with 
dark - bearded faces, came in. 
“[’m sorry,” he said. “ I'll cut 
it as short as I can.” 

With them squatting round 
him, nodding, discussing, the 
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talk went on and on. Without 
understanding a word, she 
listened for most of an hour to 
their earnest voices, his clear 
and precise, theirs a low rumble; 
and when a move was made, a 
little old man, whose turban in 
size and shape out-pumpkined 
a pumpkin, remained behind. 
On and on, until at last he, too, 
was gone. 

“You must be longing for 
your tub.” He picked up a 
shot-gun and slipped some car- 
tridges into his pocket. ‘‘ While 
you are having it, I'll see if I can 
bag a bush-fowl or two.” 

“ But Paul—the smell ! 
one ever get rid of it?” 

He sniffed. ‘‘ There is a bit 
of a pong. I think it’s a mixture 
of civet and goat-butter, but it 
may be just bod. One gets 
almost to like it in time.” 

“TJ shan’t. Who was the 
little old grey-beard ? ” 

“The District Headman. 
There’s been a spot of bother up 
here, so I wanted to talk to him 
alone.” 

“ T liked his expression. What 
was the joke? ” 

“Oh, that. He was amused 
because I’d seen through a 
maneuvre to get his unsuitable 
nephew a job as a Village Head. 
They revel in harmless intrigue 
and, like chess players, enjoy 
the game even when they meet 
their match.” 

“How patient you are, Paul! 
And you do love your Muslims, 
don’t you?” 

And how little, she thought, 
I really know of this man who 
has been absent eighteen months 
in every twenty-four, and then, 


Will 
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returning, was always in holiday 
mood. The thought persisted. 

“You were like the moon,” 
she murmured, then laughed. 
“Not inconstant! I saw only 
one side of you, I mean.” 

** Well, I’m off. Back before 
dark,”’ he said. 

Left alone, she saw that a 
bath, a canvas affair with towels 
laid out on a chair beside it, 
already had been prepared. But 
with no doors or windows, and 
that black boy prowling around. 
She looked about her hesitantly, 
and then, as the saying is, nearly 
jumped out of her skin; for 
Ali, approaching bare - footed, 
had appeared behind her with 
the silence and suddenness of a 
ghost. ‘‘ I go kitchen side now,” 
he said gravely, setting down a 
kerosene tin of hot water. 
‘* When missus finish, she call, 
I go come.” She nodded. 
Woman, she rebuked herself, 
you are really all kinds of a 
fool. 

They dined out-of-doors by 
the light of shaded candles 
whose flames never wavered, 80 
still was the warm dry air, and 
afterwards lay in long chairs 
with Betelgeux burning brightly 
overhead. The noise of the town 
subsided, drums ceased thudding, 
the last frustrated mole-cricket 
crept into the earth, and pres- 
ently, as though it had waited 
for the moment’s quietness, an 
elderly moon peeped over the 
edge of the plain. 

‘* What was this trouble you 
mentioned ? ” 

So she had remembered. 
“Nothing very serious. It 
amounts to an unlucky saying 
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of the Prophet that after his 
death a Mahdi, or ‘ Directed 
One,’ will appear on earth and 
lead the faithful to victory.” 

** Against whom ? ” 

“ The infidels, of course. Any- 
how, you can imagine what a 
chance of raising hell it gives to 
a fanatic who’s got the gift of 
the gab. And now one of these 
cobras has reared his head in 
the western Sudan. He’s been 
writing letters, some of which 
I’ve intercepted, telling our 
people to prepare for The Day. 
However, he hasn’t named it 
yet, and as the Emir and chiefs 
are loyally contemptuous of his 
burblings, the thing will soon 
fizzle out. Meanwhile the bush 
Fulani, who are more excitable, 
will need to be watched.” 

“Is there any danger? To 
us, I mean.” 

“* Danger ?.”’ 

He sounded so astonished that 
she had to laugh. It was clear 
that such an idea had never 
entered his head. 

She sat up suddenly. ‘‘ What 
ever is that?” 

From far away in the bush 
came a low whooping sound, 
half growl, half yelp, that ended 
with a chuckle. It was repeated 
once, seemingly much nearer, 
then the night settled into silence 
as before. 

“ A hyena. He’s all right.” 

“Will I be though?” She 
looked doubtingly at the camp- 
beds whose oblong mosquito- 
tents appeared like two white 
coffins suspended in the gloom. 
“ So we are to sleep outside ? ” 

‘Everyone does in the dry 
season.”’ 
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Was he smiling? It was too 
dark to see. ‘“‘Oh, well. So 


long as a lion doesn’t come and 
nibble my toes.” 

“ We'll make a bushwhacker 
of you yet,”’ he said. 


The dawn brought unexpected 
freshness. The world to which 
she woke wore a brighter aspect 
that even the fear of finding a 
scorpion in her slippers could 
not dim. Tea as it should be, 
Ali unobtrusively at call, and 
later, the discovery that last 
night’s four-course dinner had 
been cooked without other aids 
than three stones and a bundle 
of sticks—such things forced 
comparisons in which Africa 
came out well. Pleasant, too, 
was the thought that they 
would be home before the 
greatest heat of the day. 
Home? One could call it that, 
she supposed. 

They were not far on their 
way when the earth road changed 
from red to sandy grey. The 
bush’s grey-green monotone per- 
sisted, but now the trees, more 
scattered and of a different 
kind, revealed the contours of 
the ground and, occasionally, a 
longer view of grassland and 
what might have been antelope 
grazing there. Here, manners 
also were different. Wayfarers, 
instead of flopping down, raised 
an arm in salute or tugged at an 
ear, and every man carried a 
sword, a spear, or a bow. They 
did it from habit, he told her, 
having little to fear from robbers 
or raiders now. 

At a village, where he stopped 
to talk to the headman, she 
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wandered off alone. Everyone 
was astir and quietly busy; a 
tang of wood-smoke hung in the 
air. As children drove flocks 
out to pasture, the earliest 
marketers were coming in—men 
driving panniered donkeys, 
women from a nearby Fulani 
encampment balancing huge 
calabashes on their heads. 
Seated about their teacher under 
a wild fig tree, a group of small 
boys bent over wooden slates, 
and, swaying in unison as they 
chanted their lesson, seemed to 
be rowing themselves along the 
ground. 

Tempted to explore, she passed 
between high matting walls and 
came to an open space where 
some men sat bundling straw 
for thatch. They stood up and 
bowed. Elsewhere she saw pots 
being made without a wheel, a 
weaver who walked as he wove, 
holding the loom in his hand, 
and, wishing she knew how to 
question them, some women 
spinning raw cotton on bobbins 
of clay. No haste, no noise. 
Everywhere a leisurely purpose- 
fulness. And she, observing, 
absorbed some of the peace of 
that unspoiled place. 

Slowly, meditatively, she 
walked back, following a twisty 
path through thickets that for a 
short distance hid both village 
and road. Though still within 
sound of human voices, she 
sensed at once the bush’s quiet 
hostility. It seemed to hem her 
in, producing, in the absence of 
any familiar natural object, a 
feeling of remoteness, of having 
intruded, of being watched. As, 
indeed, she was. 
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Perched on a tree-top, a comic- 
looking bird with enormous beak 
and cynical eye set up a derisive 
hooting as soon as she appeared. 
With a suddenness that made 
her jump, a small brush-tailed 
creature leapt up almost at her 
feet and raced for its burrow in 
a flurry of fur and dust. Pro- 
ceeding more warily, she drew 
back in alarm from a moving, 
sinuous band that crossed the 
path. If it wasn’t a snake, 
what was it? It turned out to 
be a column of shiny, black ants, 
some of which, as she hastily 
stepped over them, threatened 
her with gaping, pincer-like 
jaws. Bold ants, timorous 
ground-squirrel, humorous bird 
—they typified attitudes of mind 
any one of which might be hers 
in that prickly wilderness. 

But here, beside the way, was 
a wholly thornless tree. Thrust 
sideways from a crevice in iron- 
stone rock, it bore on trunk and 
twisted limbs the marks of 
bush-fires, axe, and the reaching 
tongues of goats; yet every 
surviving twig had managed to 
clothe itself in leaves as delicate 
as silk to touch. And there, 
half-hidden by wiry underscrub, 
was a solitary flower which, 
having neither leaves nor stem, 
looked like a gold coin lying on 
the dust. It, too, had reached 
perfection. Green leaves, gold 
flower—she touched the one and 
stood a long while gazing at the 
other. So it wasn’t all thorns 
and scorpions ; there was beauty 
here as well. Not the soft, easy 
beauty one took for granted at 
home, but something rarely and 
hardly attained ; therefore more 
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beautiful. Coming at length to 
the road, she was surprised to 
find how far she had wandered 
from the car. 

When they drove on again, 
he glanced at her speculatively. 
She appeared amused. 

“ Haven’t you?” 
accusingly. 

** Haven’t I what?” 

“ Been watching me like a 
hawk ever since we left Jos.” 

“ What can you mean ? ” 

“Studying my reactions to 
a strange environment and, in 
your funny fatalistic way, hoping 
patiently for the best. You’ve 
been petal-pulling, Paul. You 
know—she likes it, she likes it 
not.” 

“IT thought you 
noticed,’ he said, somewhat 
taken aback. “I tried not to 
influence you, that was all.” 

“So that I wouldn’t say to 
myself, Je m’y oblige. I know. 
I was wrong about Doubt’s 
Disease. I see now that what I 
mistook for doubt was your 
wanting me to like this place 
of my own accord, not just 
pretend to, as I might if I 
guessed how much you hoped 
I would. I think that was 
very nice of you, my dear. 
All the same, most men would 
be satisfied with a wife who 
stayed out here on their account 
alone.” 

“Too many wives shut them- 
selves up in a house and garden, 
and know no more of Africa 
than can be seen from a verandah 
chair.” 

“T see. 
mate ! 

‘* Why not? 


she said 


hadn’t 


The perfect help- 
You want me to share.” 


Of course it’s 
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too soon, you can’t even know 
yourself, but already you seem 
more inclined . . .” 

“To your high-hosannaed 
savannas ?”’ She waved a hand 
at the flying bushsecape. ‘“ More 
spacious than gracious, I’d say. 
Given time, though, I feel I 
might come to detest it less 
than I did at first.” 

Had she overdone the under- 
statement? His laugh, and a 
quick turn of his head, reassured 
her. “ Hey!” she exclaimed. 
“Youll have us all in the 
ditch.” 

They were thirty miles from 
their journey’s end, and the 
road, now crossing a dried-out 
fadama, was in fact deeply 
ditched on both sides. To the 
eye’s relief, it also had lost its 
straightness, and wound to and 
fro among marike trees which, 
sucking the swamp’s moist resi- 
due, were almost of birch-like 
stature. He slowed down, point- 
ing them out as the beginning 
of a Forest Reserve not con- 
spicuous for its forests, and by 
doing so probably saved both 
their lives. 

Round the next bend the 
roadway was blocked by a tree 
that had been felled so as to 
fall right across it. Behind the 
tree stood three men in dirty 
white robes, each of whom held 
two spears, one at the trail, the 
other at the ready. He swung 
the car sharply half-left, braked 
to avoid the ditch, and leant 
out. 

‘What nonsense is this?” 
he called to them. ‘“‘ Why do 
you cut the road?” Then, to 
the boys in the back—“ Stay 
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where you are, both of you. 
Ali! Don’t move.” 

From the men came a rush of 
angry words in which the name 
of Allah was a snarling punctua- 
tion. Two of them, stimulated 
by the sound of their own voices, 
brandished their weapons, shook 
them at the sky. The other, 
more resolute in purpose, held 
his rigidly aloft. 

She looked on _ helplessly. 
Paul, though outwardly calm, 
was clearly furious; the men, 
shouting back, seemed horribly 
menacing, especially the quiet 
one on the left. He, she was 
sure, was the danger. Too 
startled at first to be conscious 
of fear, she now felt herself 
trembling. If only she knew 
what someone was saying. 

‘** We come to kill you, bature, 
and cut off your head.” 

That was the man on the left. 
Though his words were meaning- 
less, she read in his eyes a 
sullen intention and, before he 
had moved a muscle, shrank 
back against the seat, convinced 
that he was about to hurl his 
spear. 

It clanged on the bonnet, 
swooped upward and rattled 
across the roof. ‘ It’s all right,” 
she heard her husband say, and 
felt his hand press her knee. 
How could it be all right? A 
flash of exasperation tempered 
the intensity of her fear. Simul- 
taneously she was aware of 
some hard object bearing against 
her side. ‘“ Look!” she whis- 
pered urgently, nudging his arm. 
He glanced down at the butt of 
a shot-gun thrust through from 
the back of the car. “No, 


no!” he said sharply. ‘“ Push 
it back. Don’t let them see it.” 
Then he opened the door and 
stepped out. 

So much in five seconds; 
during which time the other 
two men had swung back their 
spears but had not thrown them, 
and the third, shifting his re- 
maining one from left hand to 
right, had turned to rate them 
for holding back. Now, breath- 
less with apprehension, she 
watched him walk towards them, 
talking loudly as he went. 

“Fools! Blockheads!” he 
was saying. ‘‘ Who has brought 
you to this? What worthless 
Mallam has been burning your 
ears ? Not Mallam Said, I hope. 
Ah, I see I am right. Know, 
then, that we clapped him in 
gaol two weeks ago.” He 
stopped with the fallen tree 
between them, and pointed a 
finger at the man on the right. 
* You, Adamu Gumsa, I know 
you. Also I know that your 
father is a Chiroma of the Uda 
Fulani who pasture their flocks 
near here. What will he think 
of this? I, who thought you a 
man of sense, am amazed to 
find you in this affair.” 

Adamu Gumsa glanced side- 
ways at his companions, who 
returned the look with sus- 
picion. The man on the left 
growled a threat and made 
stabbing movements in the air. 

“What do you say?” He 
laughed. ‘Oh no, worthless- 
nesses, you will not go to Para- 
dise if you cut off my head. 
Lahira, indeed! Your teacher 
has deceived you, knowing you 
cannot read the Prophet’s words. 
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Nor, perhaps, can he do so him- 
self. This is no jihad; it takes 
more than three murderous fools 
to make a holy war. While you 
hang by your necks, your souls 
will drop feet foremost into 
gehennam. That will be your 
reward.” 

Two of them lowered the 
points of their spears a little. 

“Learn to read for your- 
selves; that is my advice. It 
will save others their breath and 
you your necks.” 

The spear-thrower muttered 
something to the others, before 
repeating his threat with less 
conviction. 

* You still wish to kill me? 
Do so, then, and hang, but let 
it be on another day.” He 
turned his back on them, went 
to the top end of the tree, and 
caught hold of a branch. “ Come 
now. Put those things down 
and help me to clear this out of 
the way.” 

They stared after him, hesi- 
tating. ‘“‘ Subhan’ Allah!” one 
of them exclaimed. He was 
not even looking at them; he 
was lighting a_ cigarette. 
Abruptly they threw down their 
weapons and helped him to 
drag the tree off the road. 

With tears of relief in her 
eyes, she watched him returning. 
But why didn’t he hurry? The 
men, now arguing among them- 
selves, had picked up their 
spears. He came slowly towards 
the car, paused beside it, and 
then, to her dismay, turned and 
walked quickly back. 

He marched right up to them 
and stood in the attitude of 
a schoolmaster, wagging an ad- 
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monitory finger under their 
noses. ‘Do not imagine,” he 
said, “that you will escape a 
proper punishment. I know 
you, Adamu. You others— 
what are your names? 
Muhammad Isa? Good. And 
yours?’ This to the spear- 
thrower. * Answer ! Has 
Allah made you dumb?” He 
prodded him in the chest. “ Or 
have your wives combined to 
cut out your tongue ? ” 

The idea of him having more 
than one, and they co-operating, 
had its appeal. The man’s face 
was suddenly split by a grin. 
‘“* Bello dan Fellata,”’ he replied. 

‘“* Listen, then, Adamu Gumsa, 
Muhammad Isa, and you, Bello 
dan Fellata. Within an hour 
the Emir will know of this. If, 
therefore, your heads are less 
empty than sun-dried gourds, 
which I doubt, you will go at 
once and rub them in the dust 
at his feet. Thus your punish- 
ment may be less.”’ 

He regarded them thought- 
fully for a moment, before turn- 
ing away. He was disappointed 
in Adamu Gumsa, who had 
seemed a steady young man. 
As he returned to the car, it 
crossed his mind that he might 
take them with him. But no, 
there would hardly be room. 
He got in, pressed the starter 
and drove off, leaving them 
gazing after him, their hands 
half-raised in salute. They 
looked bewildered, she thought, 
those terrible men. 

“‘ Nothing like this has ever 
happened before. Never!” he 
assured her earnestly. 

She did not reply. 
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And unlikely ever to happen 
again, he thought. It was just 
bad luck; that was all there 
was to it, and nothing would be 
gained by showing one’s dis- 
appointment now. After a shock 
like that... 

Feeling her shaking beside 
him, he stopped the car and 
reached into the locker for a 
flask. ‘A little of this will put 
you right,” he said. 

“Whisky?” She pushed it 
away. ‘‘ And before sundown ! 
I’m surprised at you, Paul.” 
She was laughing. She threw 
back her head and laughed some 
more. ‘Oh, my dear, if you 
could have seen yourself face to 
face with those ogres ; you were 
simply wonderful. Why, your 
head barely reached to the 
shortest one’s chin.” 

He was extremely annoyed. 
A dapper figure, he was sensitive 
about his height. She had 
touched a vulnerable spot. “I 
was wrong in thinking you 
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needed a drink,” he said stiffly, 
putting the car into gear. 

They drove on. The bush, 
thinning out, was replaced by 
the stubble of millet farms ; 
red roofs among trees came in 
sight and, piled against the 
horizon, the tawny mass of a 
great walled town. 

“Don’t be huffy, Paul. If 
this hadn’t happened, I might 
not have wanted to stay.” 

‘** You might not what ? ” 

“Not because I’ve fallen in 
love with your dizzy old country, 
though it has its points, I admit. 
But women, as you ought to 
have known, take a more per- 
sonal view, and now that I’ve 
seen the sort of scrapes you get 
into, I know I shall have no 
peace if I let you out of my 
sight.” 

“ Yarzuk Allah!” 

** What does that mean ? ” 

‘** God sustain me,” he replied 
happily, and nearly ditched the 
car again. 
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On Sunday, 22nd October, 
we achieved our objective of 
** 20,000 feet or over.” At the 
head of a remote valley in 
the Eastern Himalayas we had 
established a base camp in a 
hole in a glacier, and from there 
a swift dash and an exhilarating 
climb carried us to the top of 
a pass almost twenty-and-a-half 
thousand feet in height. The 
pass gave us a magnificent view 
of the mountain fastnesses of 
Nepal — jagged, black, fierce, 
white, boiling in mist and 
scoured by the ever-present, 
searing, penetrating wind. 

It was this wind that con- 
vinced us. Sealed in our sleep- 
ing-bags by 4 P.M. we talked 


over the last fourteen days: 
the warm days in the valleys 
gradually working up towards 
the peaks ; the snowstorm ; the 


night spent in the cave; the 
desperate search for water ; and 
the last-minute discovery of an 
ice-covered pool. But domin- 
ating every action and thought 
for the last week had been the 
wind, round every corner, over 
every shoulder, through every 
opening, burning the face, freez- 
ing the nose, thundering on the 
ears. Clearly we would not be 
able to stand up to it in camp 
on any attempted climb to one 
of the peaks. In contrast, the 
delights of the house in the 
foothills, the baths, the sheets, 
the cherry blossom in the garden, 
tea and spoons and a cup and 
saucer were lures as strong as 


the wind itself and we decided 
that on the following day we 
would turn back. 

This course was welcomed by 
the porters; for two or three 
of them seemed to be suffering 
from mild altitude sickness, and 
the others felt that we had at 
least succeeded in our main 
object. So breakfast of porridge 
and scrambled eggs (the latter, 
broken but frozen, had travelled 
well) was a cheerful affair and 
the party rattled down the 
glacier in fine style. 

We numbered at this time 
nine in all. Tony and myself, 
Tandu the Sirdar, and six 
porters, all Sherpas or Bhutias. 
We had originally been fourteen, 
but one porter had been sent 
back suffering from snow blind- 
ness after our first day in snow, 
and four others had been paid 
off after the base camp was 
established. 

That day, however, brilliant 
and alive as it was, saw the 
beginnings of our troubles; for 
although we dropped below the 
snowline into the grassy valley 
at a height of about 16,000 feet, 
one of the porters, instead of 
losing his headache, complained 
of dizziness, and by the after- 
noon was stumbling on even 
the easiest of ground. He was 
one of that type, however, which 
seems to court sympathy, and 
he had earlier shown great con- 
cern for a painful finger, a sup- 
posedly weak knee, and so on. 
Nevertheless, in view of his 
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apparent distress, the Sirdar 
carried his load and Tony and I 
marshalled him down the valley. 
An extraordinary display he put 
up of staggering and stumbling, 
until one could not help but feel 
there was a certain amount of 
acting—he was too like the 
caricature of a drunk. 

Despite this, good progress was 
made, and that night, Monday, 
we made camp in a pleasantly 
sheltered spot, bedded down the 
sick man, took temperatures all 
round, and were pleased to find 
nothing untoward. Aspirins, 
penicillin lozenges, and bovril 
laced with brandy were never- 
theless administered, and we in 
turn settled down to baked 
potatoes and a most admirable 
mutton stew. 

We were faced with three 
possible exits from the valley. 
One, the way we had arrived, 
we ruled out since it involved 
a climb to 16,500 feet, of which 
the last 1000 would be up a 
difficult snow slope of about 75 to 
80 degrees inclination. This had 
given us an exciting, although 
somewhat hazardous glissade- 
cum-tumble descent, and would 
involve an extremely arduous 
climb, followed by an equally 
long and weary drop on the far 
side. Route two, again a snow- 
covered pass or La, would mean a 
climb to over 17,000 feet. With 
three porters not 100 per cent 
fit it was agreed that the third 
route was the most practicable. 

This promised an easy day 
dropping down the sun-drenched, 
albeit cold, valley, and then 
two days’ descent through snow, 
following the stream that drains 
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this area, and so back to the 
dak-bungalow routes at the 
village of Yakthen. Admittedly 
none of our party had been 
over this particular stretch 
before, but our map and guide 
books indicated no real diffi- 
culty, and although the track 
is little used, the features seemed 
clear and we saw in the very 
near future, as a beginning, tin 
baths, and four days later, 
‘“‘ running h. and ¢.” 

On Tuesday morning the sun 
shone warmly, the peaks about 
us stood clear and _ brilliant 
against the incredibly blue sky, 
the gentian underfoot winked 
in the bright light, and the 
stream crackled under the ice. 
The glory of the morning infected 
everyone, and the sick man of 
yesterday picked up his load 
and set off with the others, 
apparently recovered. 

Perhaps we made less ground 
than anticipated that day, but 
it was an enjoyable march, 
crunching over ancient moraine, 
skirting high above the river, 
through shrubs of every brilliant 
hue, dropping to the flat grassy 
plain which seemed misty blue 
where the gentian bloomed. And 
when camp was made we were 
poised at the head of the snowy 
valley leading to the warmer 
south-running glens and to 
** civilisation.” 

That evening the wind blew 
and through it skiffs of snow 
flickered. We were glad of the 
roaring fires, the enormous meal, 
and the heart-warming friendli- 
ness that one feels as the flames 
leap and stories of other treks 
and expeditions are told, boasts 
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are made and former figures 
called to mind. The Sherpas 
are a happy people, and one 
feels part of the great family 
when one gets to know them in 
this way. 

Wednesday, the 25th, and 
one more night in camp. The 
first obstacle was the river. 
This we had to cross; for our 
way first lay down the left 
bank and then, after half the 
valley had been covered, we 
should cross a natural bridge 
of boulders to the right bank. 
Tony and I were carried over 
by Anu, an ox of a man, never 
without a smile, and game for 
anything. Tandu gave orders 
that all porters were to remove 
boots and stockings before 
wading over, but to our astonish- 
ment he, whose orders were 
normally law, was disregarded 
by three of the men, the three 
who had complained of sickness 
when higher. That morning 
they had seemed lethargic, but 
their temperatures were normal 
and they appeared to have no 
headache or pain. Perhaps this 
was the beginning—they now 
seemed to have difficulty in 
assimilating instructions. How- 
ever, loads were lighter and 
we struck off following a fairly 
well defined yak track. Tony 
and I led to break the path, 
and by mid-day had outstripped 
the porters. 

We were high on the hillside. 
Below, the river, jade green 
from the glaciers, plunged down 
its tumbled rocky bed. Away 
ahead we could see, beyond the 
snowy ridges over which our 
path lay, the blue hills and 
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valleys of the south. Not very 
far it seemed, and we revelled 
in the stimulating air and mag- 
nificent surroundings. 

But at 1 p.m. disturbing 
news reached us—Anu and 
Ongdu, the two strongest of 
our porters, caught up to say 
that Nima, the porter who had 
first gone sick, had collapsed. 
Tandu was carrying his load 
and bringing him on, but pro- 
gress was terribly slow. We 
sent Anu and Ongdu ahead to 
reach, if possible, the natural 
bridge, make camp, and come 
back to help. Tony and I 


retraced our steps, discussing 
the implications, and at a loss 
for any conclusion on what the 
man could be suffering from. 
The position was worse than 
we feared. Nima was incap- 
able of coherent speech, and 


only with the utmost difficulty 
could we persuade him to move. 
Half-carrying, half-dragging, we 
eventually reached the top of 
a ridge—an advance of a hun- 
dred yards. Worse still, Pasang, 
one of the others, was far 
behind and making only tortoise 
speed. But he, a tiger and 
one of the old school, despised 
assistance, and insisted that he 
could make camp. The situation 
was gloomy, and after a minor 
council of war, Tony raced 
ahead to halt the other porters 
and pitch camp as best he 
could, while Tandu and I, by 
dint of persuasion, cursing and 
jollying, endeavoured to keep 
Nima on the move. His load we 
relayed in short bursts, and we 
covered miserably little ground. 

Anu came, at last, as the 
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sun began to dip behind the 
gaunt peaks to the west. The 
going ahead, he said, was stiff; 
for the snow seemed to be getting 
deeper, and Tony had overtaken 
them before long. Anu and 
Tandu undertook to carry Nima 
while I, loaded with what I 
could lift, went ahead towards 
the camp. A depressing two 
hours followed as I struggled 
down the track, my feet made 
of lead, my back cracking, and 
on my mind the awful torment 
of the sick man and what we 
could do for him. The scuffed 
footsteps seemed unending, the 
hoist and thrust of each step 
unendurable, and then, over the 
crest of a ridge, Tony and a 
fire appeared. It was not a good 
spot, but there was water and 
scrub under the snow, and for 
at least three ridges ahead there 
was no better. 

By five o’clock all except 
Pasang had gathered. A hollow 
in the snow was scooped out, 
lined with juniper and rhodo- 


dendron, and there, covered by- 


the big tent, the porters would 
sleep. A huge potage was 
manufactured, consisting of 
everything we could muster— 
rice, dhal, vegetables, soup 
cubes, mutton, and flour. There 
was tea and brandy for all, and 
fortunately the night was clear, 
so everyone felt more cheerful. 
That did not solve our diffi- 
culties, however, and we held 
a conference with Tandu. We 
calculated we were about half- 
way down the valley, and thus 
had about ten or twelve miles 
to go to reach the village. Had 
we known, we had that day 


covered little more than three 
miles. However, it was clear 
that Nima would henceforth 
have to be carried, and on 
the day’s showing we could 
not expect to move at all fast. 
Again the gallant Pasang had 
arrived, but he was in poor 
shape and would only be able 
to proceed at a snail’s pace, 
while the third man, light- 
laden, seemed to have lost any 
interest and could be written 
off as an effective unit. We 
were left with Tandu, two 
really fit porters and a third, 
Kale, who, although fit, could 
not carry a man. Tony and 


myself were, we reckoned, able 
to carry about thirty pounds 
with some difficulty. We de- 
cided, therefore, that Tony and 
I should take one of the strong 
porters and Kale and, setting 


off at dawn, reach Yakthen 
the following night, the 26th. 
From there assistance would 
be sent to Tandu who, nursing 
the two sick men and with 
the aid of the other fit man 
carrying Nima, would follow 
slowly in our tracks. Mightily 
relieved at having agreed on 
a clear course we saw the 
porters installed in their amaz- 
ingly warm dug-out and retired 
to a, by contrast, chilly tent. 
Relief was shattered when, 
at two o’clock in the morning, 
we heard the rattle of snow on 
the taut canvas of the tent. It 
seemed that the knell was sound- 
ing. The next hours were spent 
in some anxiety. Outside it was 
pitch dark; there was no way 
of knowing how much snow 
was falling or whether it was 
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merely a local fall. It had been 
soft under foot the day before; 
this would add to the depth 
to be ploughed. How were the 
porters reacting ? 

At 4 AM. we started to 
rouse the camp. Our shouts 
were answered by Tandu, who 
reversed his earlier decision : 
the porters demanded that in 
view of the snow we all hang 
together. This we could not, 
of course, refuse, and we decided 
that every effort must be made 
not for the striking force to 
reach Yakthen, but for the whole 
party to get below the snowline. 

It was a bleak scene as 
dawn broke. A leaden sky 
and driving snow, clouds filling 
the valley and no sign of a 
break. The spirits of the 


porters seemed to be affected, 
and the atmosphere was heavy 


with despondency. Although 
speed was essential we insisted 
that everyone should have a 
mug of tea before starting, and 
while this was brewing, we 
packed. Surplus equipment, 
rice, dhal, we discarded. Three 
days’ food with a little extra we 
kept, and, of course, all clothing, 
bedding, tents, and so on that 
were essential for the nights. 
Four full loads, three half loads, 
Pasang without anything, and 
Nima to be carried. It was 
too much, and Pasang insisted, 
quietly but firmly, that he should 
carry. 

We were ready to move; 
but both Tony and I sensed 
a tension in the atmosphere, 
and when it was explained, the 
blow was hard—Anu and Ongdu 
refused to carry Nima. And 
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admittedly he was by now in 
a bad way: only with great 
difficulty had we forced tea 
down his throat. Their case 
was simple; with this man to 
carry, our progress would be 
so slow that the whole party 
would be endangered, and Ongdu 
had earlier in the year lost two 
brothers in the snow. Despite 
every protest and inducement 
offered they were adamant, and 
finally, shouldering their loads, 
they moved off. The situation 
was developing disastrously and 
the weather gave us no vestige 
of encouragement ; but Tandu, 
true to his traditions and accept- 
ing responsibility for his men, 
yet faced with an almost super- 
human task, rigged head-band 
and shoulder-supports, and with 
Nima folded over two ice-axes 
and bound across his back, 
followed us in grim procession. 

I do not yet understand 
what caused the change of 
mind—shame, realisation of our 
determination or their responsi- 
bility—but to our immense 
relief, when the crest of the 
first ridge was reached, at a 
distance of perhaps 200 yards, 
we found Anu and Ongdu wait- 
ing and prepared to take a 
share in carrying the sick man. 
Speed was essential, so spells 
were short, but even straight- 
forward marching was not easy, 
and in the lead it was heart- 
breaking. At every step one 
sank two feet into the snow, 
and often as not a rock or 
rhododendron bush below in- 
volved retreat or a headlong 
plunge. At times the snow 
was waist-deep, at times only 
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thigh-deep, but always yielding 
and soft. Progress was slow, 
very slow, but at long last 
a point was reached where we 
could see massive boulders in 
the stream below. From all 
our calculations these must be 
the natural bridge. And, oh yes, 
there was a very distinct path 
leading down to the river. Once 
over, all would surely be well. 

The snow stopped; the sun 
appeared ; and with barley sugar 
all round, we were a more 
buoyant party. We slipped 
and slithered down snow, shrub 
and scree, and rejoiced at reach- 
ing the half-way mark. It was 
9 A.M. 

Our joy was short-lived—there 
was no possibility of crossing by 
these boulders. But, at any rate, 
the bridge could not be far— 
round the next corner perhaps. 
No! but then it must be the 
next. The sun was hot, all life 
was sucked from the air, there 
was no track whatsoever. 

For two more hours we 
struggled, Tony doing most 
noble work breaking the path, 
while I took station astern to 
make sure that none dropped 
behind. Pasang in the rear 
was the problem. He said 
nothing, but was finding every 
step an awful effort. Finally, 
exhausted, we called a _ halt 
for a meal. Eaten beside the 
roaring torrent hurtling down 
over immense rocks between 
steep hillsides it seemed to 
accentuate the urgency of our 
mission. Yet rest and food 
were essential and we spent 
an hour. It seemed indeed 
incongruous to have porridge, 
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bread and honey and coffee in 
the midst of such a gamble. 

The next five hours were a 
repetition of their predecessors, 
except that, with our ever- 
increasing weariness, it was 
harder to keep going; and 
yet we had to make as much 
distance as possible. At every 
turn we looked for the bridge, 
and at every turn we looked 
in vain. More and more scrub, 
deeper and deeper snow, more 
and more confused rock-strewn 
stretches. But at last the gorge 
widened and there, suddenly, 
late in the afternoon, away 


above us on the hillside, we saw 
an unmistakable path. We had 
dropped to the river too early ! 
It was a bitter thought, and 
clearly we could not hope to 
be below the snowline by four, 
when we must make camp 


before darkness fell. So our 
last efforts were spent in striking 
uphill towards the path which 
surely would enable us to make 
better speed on the following day. 

A huge rock with a two-foot- 
high cave beneath offered shelter, 
and from there, as the sun 
went down, we could see to the 
south, still bathed in warm light, 
our goal, not far in mileage, 
but with what in between? 
That evening we had our first 
clue to what might be wrong 
with our porters. The eyes 
of the sick men were yellow, 
and their skins had a yellow 
tinge. It might be a type of 
jaundice. A distressing dis- 
covery. Nima, who had been 
carried all day, perforce with 
his legs lashed high to avoid 
the snow, was deteriorating 
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rapidly, while the other two 
were completely exhausted. We 
could offer little but another 
day of the same type to follow, 
and the hope that that would 
be the last. At least we had 
found the path again. 

As we waited for a pot of 
rice and mutton stew to brew, 
we questioned the porters in 
an endeavour to arrive at some 
diagnosis. Neither Tandu nor 
any of the others could offer 
assistance, and later we were 
to find the medical authorities 
equally mystified. All hardened 
men, not one of the porters 
had had an experience like this 
before in the course of months’- 
long expeditions. These Sherpas 
do not expect illness among 
themselves. And this strange 
affliction had developed with 
such stealthy speed that they 
seemed stunned. A chance in 
a thousand had turned the fates 
against us, and that chance could 
scarcely have selected a more 
unpleasant location for assault. 

The night was cold, wood was 
scaree, and the kerosene bottle 
had been smashed; but finally 
the cold hours were over and 
day came clear and, under the 
lee of the rock, warm. Spirits 
were brighter, and we felt a 
meal first thing would be valu- 
able, allowing us to carry on 
throughout the day. Porridge, 
hot pancakes and honey, and 
the world seemed a better place, 
when, to our horror, we saw 
Pasang stagger and collapse. 
He, too, had gone, his mind had 
given way, he could not stand, 
and like Nima had no control 
over his functions. 
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We reviewed our resources— 
two men who would have to 
be carried and only three men 
capable of carrying them; two 
other porters, one who seemed 
to be suffering from the same 
complaint, and one who was 
not strong enough to carry a 
man; Tony and myself. Speed 
was important if we were to 
save the sick men. If we were 
to attempt to carry them it 
would entail relaying, and that 
meant leaving a man lying in 
the snow, an unacceptable pro- 
posal, particularly as it seemed 
that, at our previous days’ rate 
of progress, it’ would, with these 
new commitments, take at least 
three or four days to reach 
Yakthen even if our fit men 
could stand the appalling strain. 

Speed, speed was the urgent 
need, and there was no doubt 
now about our proper course. 
We wrapped both men warmly, 
left food, water, and fuel at 
hand, and placed them in 
the cave warmed by the sun. 
At 9.30 we started on what 
promised to be a hard march. 
It was essential to reach Yak- 
then that day so that help could 
be despatched at first light on 
the next day. Only thus did we 
consider there was any hope. 

How hard the march would 
be we could not have imagined. 
The path, at times more or 
less firm, seemed little more 
than a fold in the snow where 
the rhododendrons beneath 
changed in height. But the 
porters and particularly Tandu, 
the Sirdar; were magnificent. 
By constant changing of the 
lead we pressed on through 
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drifts and gullies, scrub and 
brambles, always snow-covered 
and tangled. One hour, two 
hours, three hours, and with 
little to show for it. Yet with 
such constant endeavour we 
had to make ground and at 
last we stood on a spur. Ahead 
our hillside tapered into per- 
pendicular cliffs, but down to 
the river there did seem a 
scanty track and the opposite 
bank offered possibilities. And 
all-important, below us there 
was no longer snow. 

But time was pressing and 
no delay was permissible. We 
slid, bumped, and fell down 
the slopes, tore at and cut our 
path through the undergrowth, 
struggled with thorns and 
creepers, and at last reached 


the natural bridge we had come 
to think of as a figment of 


the surveyors’ imagination. It 
was 1.30 P.M., and the valley 
would take us, we thought, 
three hours. Then down the 
next valley, the cross of the T, 
another four hours until the 
main bridle-path was reached, 
and only two miles remained 
to do. It would be midnight 
then, but once down this par- 
ticular glen we would be on 
home ground that we all knew, 
and although much of it was 
rhododendron swamp we would 
have a moon to help us. 

On, on, on—once we stopped 
for a minute or two to watch 
three bhural on the opposite 
bank, and then we noticed 
what magnificent scenery we 
were in. What a joy to have 
time and peace in which to 
appreciate it all! Yet hour 
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by hour we seemed to lose 
thirty minutes on the schedule 
we had set ourselves. That 
corner was not reached in time 
because we had to climb round 
a landslip, or relay loads through 
a maze of rhododendrons ; that 
rock was not passed because 
there was an unexpected stream 
to cross, or a cliff to be cir- 
cumvented. Then, as darkness 
began to fall, we reached the 
last stage, the fir forest and 
a steep, very steep, descent 
to the junction of the T. But 
here bad luck hit us. Just as 
we found some sort of track, 
possibly woodcutters’ or yak 
herds’, we lost it in a slip, and 
with that it was dark. 

We had decided to make 
our way to the lower valley, 
hoping to find a yak - herds’ 
camp there, cook some rice, 
and wait for the moon before 
continuing. To lose no time 
we continued. My nightmares 
will, I think, always revolve 
round that descent through the 
forest. One rather weary torch 
cast a melancholy light, while 
behind it stumbled seven very 
weary and confused men. Fallen 
trees, rocks, slimy moss and 
damp leaves, clinging creepers 
and rotting vegetation, and 
always a feeling that we were 
lost. We became separated and 
the echoes of shouts were thrown 
back by cliffs until the whole 
forest rang with hollow cries. 
We found ourselves at one point 
falling through bushes, swaying 
in mid-air. We had walked 
over a cliff and landed in the 
top of a fir tree, but only 
later did one’s numbed brain 
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appreciate what might have 
happened. At the time it was 
merely another incident. 

At last this purgatory was 
over—we heard dogs barking, 
oh! so far away, but it meant 
much for us. It meant that 
the yak were still up on the 
grazings. Renewed strength 
brought new luck and, having 
found the path again, and this 
time there was no doubt about 
it, we made good time. 

At 9.30, twelve hours after 
starting, we reached a shack. 
The womenfolk and children 
gave us a warm welcome, and 
what was almost more important, 
a share of their fire, for the night 
air was striking cold. This was 
an interlude in another world ; 
for our hostesses were not part 
of our orbit and regarded us 
with a detached, almost dis- 
interested, air. They did, how- 
ever, react most energetically 
when it was explained that 
we wanted to brew some rice. 
The children scurried to and 
fro, Tandu produced cigarettes 
for all, a handful of tea, rice 
and marsala, and in return, 
bamboo stoups holding thick, 
rich, and strong yaks’ milk 
were presented to us. The 
formalities of offering, diffident 
acceptance, and evident enjoy- 
ment complete, we proceeded 
with our culinary pursuits. 

I had a three-course dinner— 
soup, rice and soup, rice and 
yak’s milk, and a savoury of 
cream cheese, and felt a new 
man. But two of the porters 
were played out. Right well 
they had done, and now there 
was no need for them to con- 
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tinue. They were in good hands, 
and when the moon was up 
and clear at eleven, we left them 
to well-earned rest. 

We were now five, with only 
six miles to go. The first four 
consisted of appalling swamp 
complicated by tangled rhodo- 
dendron roots, but the path 
was fairly well defined, and 
we had been over it in previous 
years. We set off in good 
heart and at great speed, the 
porters leading, Tony and I 
behind. No word was spoken, 
we fell into automatic motion, 
not rhythmic but governed by 
footholds on the slippery logs 
or twisted roots. An occasional 
grunt or curse as balance was 
lost, a spasmodic accompani- 
ment of intoned ‘‘ Om mani padme 
om” from Tandu, a pause as 
one by one we crossed a flimsy 
bridge, but always, to me at any 
rate, a sense of ever-increasing 
speed. My whole being was 
now concentrated on the boots 
of the men in front, my eyes 
fixed to the twinkling feet, and, 
mechanically, I followed. 

We had started the day as 
individuals bound together by 
the same sense of urgency. 
Now I felt utterly detached 
from that aspect; we were no 
longer rushing for help—the 
matter was now quite. personal 
—all that mattered was that I 
was not left behind, I must 
keep going, I must not lose 
these boots ahead. Yet I seemed 
outside and beyond my body, 
I could see it stumbling and 
staggering along and considered 
vaguely whether it could keep 
up this effort. Only at the 
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brief halts did I become con- 
scious of feeling, pain in my 
feet, my calves, my thighs, my 
shoulders—and it was a relief to 
move again. 

The moon was obscured by 
cloud, but the Sherpas can see 
in the dark, and our headlong 
dash hardly suffered. Now, at 
last, we must be approaching 
the end of the jungle and the 
clear main highway of Yakthen. 
The bridle-path assumed in my 
mind the proportions of an 
autobahn, smooth and sweep- 
ing, welcoming the traveller. 
But still the feet in front doubled 
and looped, sparks flying as they 
slipped on arock. I followed, and 
my every action duplicated those 
of the feet and, fortunately, 
their mistakes were few. The 
forest thinned, below us the 
river roared, flashing in the 
fickle moon; above, a jagged 
peak, shining in the pale light ; 
underfoot, black sucking mud 
mocking the gaunt beauty. On 
and on we flew until, at last, 
with a last upward surge we 
were spewed onto the long- 
awaited track. 

Reaction was inevitable, and 
we collapsed on a grassy bank. 
Tandu and the two porters were 
asleep, but then, as if sub- 
consciously, realisation came that 
time could not call a halt, they 
awoke, and the last lap began. 
We could still ensure that help 
was despatched at first light. 

Tony and I were left behind, 
and even we separated. My 
eyes were heavy, my mind 
sluggish, and my limbs ex- 
hausted. The track was not, 
of course, smooth, and I had 
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lost the feet to follow, my 
boots would not clear the cobbles 
or avoid the holes; slowly, 
slowly, I moved. On one 
occasion I suddenly realised I 
was on the point of walking 
over the edge of the path, over 
a sheer drop of hundreds of 
feet, yet I dare not sit down 
for, without doubt, I would have 
slept. 

Then, and his action I did 
not fully appreciate until later, 
I found Anu waiting for me. 
Despite my encouragement to 
go ahead and get some sleep 
he insisted on taking station 
astern and shepherding me home. 
He had carried a pack of seventy 
lb. for nineteen hours, and 
carried it over some of the 
worst country imaginable; yet 
now he talked—about himself, 
and about me—but, more im- 
portant, he made me talk, he 
kept me awake, he kept me 
going, and drove me in. That 
is the type of man the Sherpa is. 

We reached the Mendong, 
the mani wall, shaded by fir 
trees and flanked by fluttering 
prayer-flags, which guards the 
approaches to the village. It 
was 5 AM. and dawn was 
lighting the eastern sky. We 
had made it. 

Our task was done. Within 
two hours four of the strongest 
men of the village had been 
recruited as a rescue party and 
had left for the rock. Lightly 
laden, they, with their local 
knowledge and with a track 
already beaten through the snow, 
would make good time. For us 
there only remained to wait— 
and sleep. 
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That last twenty-four hours 
had seen our maximum effort : 
nineteen-and-a-half hours on the 
march and a distance of perhaps 
eleven miles covered, descend- 
ing from about 14,000 feet to 
just below 9,000 but over heart- 
breaking ground. Physically ex- 
hausted and mentally numb as 
we were, there was yet the 
most intense admiration for the 
devotion and endurance of the 
porters. No man could have 
done more than each of them, 
and whatever the outcome they 
at least had given of their best. 
That is their tradition and the 
flaming spirit they showed does 
them lasting credit. 

On the following evening the 
rescue team returned alone. All 
had been in vain. A grim tale 
it was. Nima was dead when 
the rock was reached, and 
Pasang, only semi-conscious and 


clearly sinking fast, could not 
be expected to last many hours. 
He, a porter of distinction for 
twenty years and game to the 
end, had decided—‘t Leave me 
here to die in peace in the hills 


which are to me home. My 
livelihood they have been and 
now they claim my life and I 
am content.” And so ended 
the mission. The following day 
snow fell and the valley was 
sealed for the winter months. 
Burning of the bodies in the 
rites of their faith was impos- 
sible; to bring them down was 
a task for others—the valley 
holds its toll under a pall of 
snow. 

It was a saddened and quieter 
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party that returned from Yak- 
then. Our expedition, so success- 
ful in its beginnings, had ended 
disastrously. Yet through it 
all, the emotions, the spirit, and 
the appreciation of the ele- 
mentals of existence were tem- 
pered. The beauty, the glory, 
the magnificence of the peaks ; 
the glens, the sky, the rivers ; 
the peace of the evening, the 
wildness of the morning; the 
contrast and the blending, had 
all helped towards the readjust- 
ment of values so necessary to 
give strength to keep a sense 
of proportion in this fierce world 
—all now overshadowed by the 
stark fact of death. 

Our leave-taking was not 
easy. We had been through 
a lot together and words did 
not seem adequate. Yet 
Tandu, however unconsciously, 
found the solution and lifted 
the situation from banality. His 
last words were “‘ Afsos, Sahib, 
hamara bundobast tora kharab 
hogaya.”—(““ I’m _ sorry, sahib, 
my bundobast went a bit 
wrong.”) That sums it up; 
explains, perhaps, the mentality 
of the Sherpas. That is why, 
despite disaster, they return to 
the hills—because they belong, 
their traditions are built there, 
and they love the friendliness 
and yet the challenge of the 
peaks and valleys. Death must 
come to all men somewhere and 
sometime, and if the battle has 
been fought well, they feel, 
what better place could a porter 
find to meet the final test, to 
cross the last La. 











COMMENT. 


CoNGRESS, after drinking deep 
of the heady brew provided by 
General MacArthur, turned to 
the cooling drafts of General 
Marshall and General Omar 
Bradley. The temperature went 
down and some of the excitement 
evaporated. What, unfortun- 
ately, has remained is a strong 
feeling of resentment against 
this country. This is no new 
emotion, even in its present 
form, which may be said to 
have first shown itself when 


the United Kingdom granted 
recognition to Communist China 
and hinted that its representa- 
tive should be allowed to sit on 
the Security Council. To some 
extent the American attitude 


has been justified by events. 
Since recognition the position of 
British interests in China has not 
noticeably improved ; nor have 
the Communists shown any in- 
clination to use the good offices 
of the British Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Pekin to settle the trouble 
in Korea. 

Rather more serious than 
this difference of opinion was 
the indignation felt by vast 
numbers of Americans at the 
real or alleged supply of war 
materials to China through Hong 
Kong. That this should have 
caused something more than 
annoyance was easily to be 
understood. Here were the 
Americans, at the bidding of the 
United Nations, carrying on a 
gruelling campaign in Korea and 
in the process incurring a great 


number of casualties, with the 
prospect of heavier losses to 
follow. And here were the 
British, nominally their allies 
in the venture and with troops 
of their own committed to it, 
giving the enemy the where- 
withal to take more American 
(and British) lives. 

The Americans made no 
attempt to disguise their feelings. 
Their newspapers were full of the 
scandal, and private letters from 
members of Congress underlined 
the damage that was being done 
to Anglo-American friendship. 
In such circumstances the long 
silence of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was quite incomprehens- 
ible. _They had an answer, not 
entirely satisfactory perhaps, but 
showing a position very different 
from what had generally been 
supposed ; but they said nothing 
until just before the Whitsun 
Recess, and then only under 
heavy pressure from the Opposi- 
tion. They were able to point 
out that for a long time the 
export to China of all goods of 
“direct military importance ” 
had been forbidden. The policy 
—admittedly not very easy to 
carry out—had been to distin- 
guish between what the Chinese 
required for civilian purposes 
and what they might use for the 
war in Korea. Rubber was an 
exception. It is equally valuable 
for military and civilian pur- 
poses, and until April no attempt 
was made to check the supply 
to China. The British case was 
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that to lay an embargo on 
rubber would merely hurt Singa- 
pore and Hong Kong without 
seriously embarrassing the 
Communist armies, which would 
continue to get what they wanted 
from Indonesia or Ceylon or—at 
a pinch—from Russia; and all 
that happened even in April was 
that the export was limited to an 
estimated figure of civilian re- 
quirements. 

Naturally, the Americans, 
though slightly mollified, are 
by no means satisfied by this 
information or indeed by the 
discovery that during all these 
months MacArthur’s Japan had 
also been trading with the enemy. 
They are now working through 
the United Nations for a total 
embargo on the export of all 
war materials to China; and to 
this policy the United Kingdom 
has assented — without much 


enthusiasm. Any reluctance the 
British may have shown in the 
past was as natural as was the 


American resentment. We are 
sensitive on the subject of Hong 
Kong. It is the least defensible 
of fortresses. The Chinese 
could probably reduce it when- 
ever they wished by military 
action or merely by cutting off 
its water supply. Or they could 
reduce it almost as effectively by 
doing nothing. Hong Kong is an 
entrepét. Without its exports to 
China, the large population of 
the Island would become un- 
employed ; and without imports 
of Chinese food the people would 
be in danger of starvation. An 
embargo might hurt the Chinese, 
but would be much more likely 
to kill Hong Kong. 
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We might be readier to accept 
the risk of this calamity if we 
felt that an embargo would 
bring the Chinese to their senses 
and end the war in Korea. But 
about this no one could feel 
confident. Would Russia keep 
the rules, or for that matter 
India, or Indonesia? None of 
these countries favours an em- 
bargo and between them they 
could, if they wished, make 
nonsense of it. In fact the 
policy might become nothing 
more than a gesture, more harm- 
ful in its results to those who 
make it than to those against 
whom it is made. . 

The last element of discord in 
Anglo-American relations was, 
of course, the dismissal of 
General MacArthur. It is per- 
fectly clear that the Government 
of the United Kingdom never 
asked that he should go; but it 
is equally plain that his departure 
gave considerable satisfaction ia 
high places over here. This has 
been quite enough, in conjunc- 
tion with the other grievances, 
to inflame American opinion. 
The Republicans were infuriated 
by the mere suggestion that 
their greatest living soldier had 
been sacrificed to placate a 
hesitant ally, and even the 
Democrats have been feeling 
very uncomfortable. Never was 
it more necessary for Britons to 
be guarded in their words; 
never was a Minister more pro- 
perly rebuked for indiscreet 
language than was Mr Shinwell 
by Mr Churchill; and never 
incidentally was a more feeble 
reply given to a serious and 
substantiated charge. 
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Actually the real quarrel of 
the Republicans is not so much 
with us as with their own 
Administration. The  differ- 
ences between the State 
Department and the Foreign 
Office are not very great; but 
the gulf between the variegated 
sections of the Republican party, 
now marching very much out 
of step with each other under 
General MacArthur’s banner, 
and the policy of President 
Truman, is deep and unbridge- 
able. The less we come into 
the dispute the better for both 
countries. The President and 
Mr Dean Acheson will deal with 
their critics much more effica- 
ciously without foreign inter- 
ference. 


One of the British complaints 
against General MacArthur 
was that he was inclined to 
regard his allies as negligible and 
their possessions as expendible. 
Yes, he would admit, there were 
some foreign contingents fight- 
ing beside the Americans in 
Korea, but they were mere token 
forces. Yes, an all-out war with 
China might make Hong Kong 
untenable by the British, but 
what about it? And for that 
matter, what about Malaya? 
He frankly could not understand 
why the President and the State 
Department should bother about 
these allies and their supposed 
interests. The United States 
was paying the piper, save for a 
few pence, and the United States 
should call the tune, except for 
an occasional trifling concession 
to international good manners. 

If sore feelings were the result 


of this attitude, these must have 
vanished before the generous 
tribute paid by the American 
Command in Korea to the 
Gloucesters. In the recent fight- 
ing on the Imjin river, they 
stood their ground under attack 
by the whole of the 63rd Chinese 
Army. Hopelessly outnumbered 
and eventually surrounded, they 
withdrew within a perimeter and 
fought to a finish. The position 
was only carried after bitter and 
costly fighting, when the ground 
was heaped with Chinese dead 
and the Gloucesters .themselves, 
reduced to the merest handful, 
had shot off practically all their 
ammunition. But the heroic 
stand sufficed. While the 
Chinese were held up by this 
stubborn defence, the First Corps 
had time to regroup and con- 
solidate new positions. 

Only a remnant of the regi- 
ment paraded to receive the 
American Presidential Citation 
and the right, if permission be 
given, to wear the coveted blue 
and gold ribbon. The action, as 
Lieut.-General Van Fleet told 
the survivors, “ would go down 
as one of the most valiant in 
modern times.” 

But—such is regimental tradi- 
tion—to the Gloucesters there 
was nothing very new in all this. 
They can recall the battle of 
Alexandria in 1801, when the 
men of the 1st Battalion fought 
back to back, winning the 
proud nickname of the “ Right 
Abouts”’ (not the “ Fore-and- 
Aft” as was suggested by those 
who were confusing regimental 
history with the tales of Rudyard 
Kipling), and the privilege of 
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wearing the regimental badge on 
the back of the cap; or Festu- 
bert in 1915, when a battalion 
was surrounded by four German 
regiments and, as on the Imjin 
river, fought it out without 
thought of surrender ; or in 1941, 
the long rearguard action from 
Rangoon to Pome. In all these 
exploits was the same habit of 
stubborn defence, of gallant en- 
durance, of resistance against 
overwhelming odds and in an 
almost hopeless plight. The 
record should be pondered upon 
by those who are disposed to 
relegate regimental tradition to 
a dusty past. 


To outward appearance the 
resignations over the Budget 
did not shake the Government 
so badly as at one time some 
hoped and others feared. The 


disaster, in fact, began to take 
on the aspect of a mild 
Himalayan earthquake, of the 
sort that brings down a porch or 
two, but leaves the buildings 


otherwise intact. The empty 
places on the front bench were 
rapidly filled; Mr Bevan, after 
saying his piece, submitted him- 
self to the Whips ; and a cleverly 
phrased Oonservative amend- 
ment was defeated. 

Two factors have combined 
to maintain the Socialists in 
external unity. The first is the 
memory of 1931, when the party 
suffered a schism which kept it 
out of office for years and through 
two General Elections. Another 
such schism might well have 
similar results, bringing an ex- 
clusion which for the older 
ministers would probably be 
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permanent and for the younger 
would mean a long lean period 
of Opposition. No one cares to 
shoulder the responsibility for 
a second sentence of exile. 

The other factor is the deter- 
mination of the rank and file of 
the Party to avoid an immediate 
Election. From this they judge 
they have nothing to gain and 
much to lose—probably some 
sixty or seventy seats and 
possibly more. They argue that 
the position can hardly grow 
much worse and may conceiv- 
ably improve. The meat ration 
may be raised, the Festival of 
Britain may put people into a 
better temper, the international 
situation may mend. In short, 
anything may happen, and any- 
thing is better than the present 
adversity. So they argue, speci- 
ously rather than realistically : 
for history teaches that “ lion- 
hearted limpets ” generally come 
to an unpleasant end. The 
position is just as likely to 
deteriorate as to grow better. 
Inflation is plainly increasing ; 
the full effects of a rather bleak 
Budget are still to be felt; the 
war in Korea shows no signs of 
abating; the Russian mood is 
unchanged ; while people never 
appreciate the spectacle of a 
Government clinging to office 
when it has outstayed any 
welcome it ever had. 

Of course with a majority of 
six and a perfected organisation 
in the Lobbies, the Socialists 
might continue in power for 
quite a while. Unless they lose 
two or three by-elections or are 
smitten by some new calamity, 
they can carry on after a fashion 
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for two or three years. But 
by-elections do occur and the 
luck of the last six years cannot 
be expected to continue in- 
definitely. There is also the 
fact that the recently restored 
unity of the Party is more 
external than real, more obvious 
in the House of Commons than 
in the constituencies, where Mr 
Bevan has a large following. 
According to. some estimates 
about a third of the Socialist 
Party in the country agrees with 
him rather than with Mr 
Gaitskell, partly perhaps be- 
cause Mr Bevan is a son of the 
people and Mr Gaitskell is a son 
of Winchester and New College. 
Finally, there is the enigma of 
Mr Bevan himself. It is no 
secret that he would welcome a 
General Election, whatever its 
consequences might be. A seat 
on the back benches of the 
Government has little attraction 
for him; but, as the most 
formidable debater among the 
Socialists, he would quickly come 
into his own if the Party were 
to be in Opposition. He would 
like to see the Conservatives 
struggling with the troubles of 
the times and shouldering the 
unpopularity of necessary but 
disagreeable measures. Then, 
in 1955 or 1956, the Socialists 
would come back; and Mr 
Bevan, as the doughtiest of 
their fighters, might hope for a 
very high, perhaps the highest, 
place in the new Government. 
Of all this the present leaders 
of the Party are well aware. 
They are watching Mr Bevan’s 
moves with apprehension, won- 
dering which will be exhausted 
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first, his patience or the Govern- 
ment’s majority ; for with every 
month that they can hang on, 
his position as a man out of 
office, but not in Opposition, 
will become more irksome to 
him. They would not be at all 
displeased if in his restiveness he 
were to make a move that would 
discredit him with the Party, 
and most of them do not fancy 
the prospect of sitting in a 
Cabinet with him again. In fact, 
their feelings are not unfairly 
illustrated by the reputed remark 
of one of them at the Memorial 
Service to Mr Ernest Bevin. 
““ What a pity,” the Minister is 
said to have whispered to a 
colleague, ‘‘ that Almighty God 
made a mistake in the spelling ! ” 


The trouble about any Exhibi- 
tion or Festival is that it is 
necessarily conceived some years 
before its birth, so that the 
enthusiasm has plenty of time 
to diminish before the idea 
becomes a fact. Certainly the 
Festival of Britain could hardly 
have made its appearance under 
less happy auspices. All the 
hopes of 1946 had been sup- 
planted by the fears of 1951. 
The Korean war was dragging 
along its weary, indecisive 
course; the conversations in 
Paris were passing from recrim- 
inations to deadlock and back 
to more recriminations; the 
bandits of Malaya were un- 
subdued; the Persians were 
trying to deprive us of our oil; a 
costly re-armament programme 
had been launched; and the 
meat ration was lower than it 
was at any time in the war. 
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Seldom, if ever, were people less 
inclined to celebrate. 

For an additional discourage- 
ment, the Exhibition buildings 
on the South Bank, which are 
the focus of the Festival in 
London, have been very far 
from pleasing everybody. But 
there they are; and it is a ques- 
tion of taste whether people 
think them an _ imaginative 
expression of the age or a 
monumental vulgarity, and 
whether the much advertised 
‘Skylon’ is treated as an im- 
pressive kind of totem or, resting 
apparently on air and tapering 
off into nothingness, as a super- 
fluous symbol of His Majesty’s 
present Government. 

Critics of the policy of per- 
severing in the Festival in the 
face of adverse omens might 
bear two facts in mind. The 
first is that a late cancellation 
would have had disastrous effects. 
Some millions of pounds 
would have been thrown away. 
Some hundreds of thousands 
of overseas visitors would have 
been left with their passages, 
their hotel reservations and a 
perfectly good grievance. A 
message of gloom and even of 
defeatism would have gone out 
to the world. 

The other fact perhaps worth 
keeping in mind is that the 
Exhibition of 1851 began with 
an equally bad press. Even the 
‘ Times ’ complained that Hyde 
Park was to be turned into “a 
bivouac for all the vagabonds of 
London,” and that the building 
which was to become the Orystal 
Palace, once erected, would 
never be removed ; while other 
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opponents forecast every kind 
of catastrophe from revolution 
to plague. Yet the Exhibition 
was a renowned success and even 
made a profit of £190,000. 

Of course it it also relevant to 
remember that while in 1851 the 
prophets of woe were confuted 
by the event, the prophets of 
peace were also disappointed. 
The Exhibition was designed to 
show the blessings of scientific 
progress in so favourable a light 
that the hordes of visiting 
foreigners—as well as the hordes 
of visiting Britons—would all go 
home and beat their swords into 
ploughshares. In fact they did 


nothing of the kind, and three 
years later the Orimean war 
started. 

Possibly we may draw a kind 
of negative encouragement from 
this unhappy sequel. 


In 1951 
the talk is much more of a third 
world war than of permanent 
peace, of the horrors of hydrogen 
bombs rather than of the fascina- 
tions of “ telekinema,” of jet 
aircraft rather than of combine 
harvesters. Our grandfathers 
were wrong in 1851, and we may 
be wrong today. If so, the 
absence of a proper Festival 
spirit will not matter so much ; 
and if there is no expectation of 
the modest financial profit of 
1851, an unexpected dividend 
of peace will make amends a 
thousandfold. 


Mr Menzies has confounded 
the pessimists in his Party by 
bringing off his perilous gamble. 
The Australian elections have 
sent him back to Canberra with 
a majority of seventeen in the 
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House of Representatives and a 
bare, but just sufficient, majority 
in the Senate. The Liberal and 
Country Parties have lost a few 
seats in the Lower House, but 
not quite as many as they were 
expected to lose. What was 
important was to break the 
deadlock by which the Labour 
majority in the Senate was able 
to override the Government at 
every turn. 

The Election was a race with 
inflation. Australia, like New 
Zealand—and other countries—- 
is in a spiral of rising prices. 
The cost of living has increased 
and wages have not kept pace 
with it, or have kept pace not 
enough to prevent hardship, but 
quite enough to keep the spiral 
working. In such circumstances 
any Government that was in 
office was bound to be un- 
popular ; and Mr Menzies cour- 
ageously accepted some addi- 
tional odium by docking the 
wool men of some of their 
excessive profits. Many of the 
wiser heads in Australian politics 
thought in these conditions he 
was running a fearful risk 
in jeopardising a substantial 
majority in the Lower House for 
the doubtful prospect of a bare 
majority in the Senate. 

Now he has won, but his 
difficulties are by no means over. 
He will have to show that his 
policy, no longer blocked by a 
hostile Senate, can cope with the 
problems of the times. He will 
have to hold a referendum on his 
proposals for dealing with the 
Communists. And meanwhile 
the cost of living is as likely to 
rise as to fall. 
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But Mr Menzies is easily the 
biggest man on the Australian 
political scene. He is a states- 
man of the calibre of Mackenzie 
King, and beside him his rivals 
have the appearance of pygmies. 
Some of our own Socialist 
members of Parliament who 
recently visited Australia and 
New Zealand came back with 
the clear conviction that while 
in New Zealand circumstances 
favoured the return of Labour in 
the near future, in Australia the 
prospects were distinctly un- 
promising; and, in effect, the 
explanation they gave was Mr 
Menzies. 

Realising his stature, people 
have sometimes wondered at his 
exclusion from power during the 
last years of the war and the 
first years of the peace. For this 
the responsibility probably lies 
in part with the fairies, good or 
bad, who bestowed on him two 
gifts, one negative and one 
positive. The negative gift was 
an inability to suffer fools (or 
bores) gladly. The positive gift 
was a genuine turn for mimicry, 
which may have delighted his 
friends, but did not amuse his 
victims. Between them these 
gifts have lost Mr Menzies a lot 
of votes in the past: they do not 
lose him nearly so many now, 
because he is aware of their 
danger and keeps a check on 
them. 


Anyone who tried to write 
dispassionately about the first 
five years of the United Nations 
Organisation would have no 
cheerful story to tell. The 
Organisation’s primary object, 
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like that of its ill-fated pre- 
decessor, the League, is to keep 
the peace; and the grim fact 
remains that since the nations 
met at San Francisco and set 
their signatures to the Charter, 
not a month, and probably not a 
day, has passed without some- 
body fighting someone in some 
quarter of the world. Greece, 
Palestine, China, Persia, Malaya, 
Indonesia, Viet Nam, Korea— 
war, which should have ended 
in 1945, has just gone on; or 
rather, when it dies down in one 
place, it bursts out in another, 
like a fire in the heart of a house 
or a cancer in the body of a man. 

In his latest book’ Mr 
MacLaurin partially explains 
this record of failure, and the 
threat of worse to come, by the 
habit people have formed of 
talking about the United 
Nations Organisation as though 


it were an entity, almost as 
though it were a person ; where- 
as in fact the United Nations are 
merely ‘“ Governments meeting 
under a pledge and having 


certain machinery at_ their 
disposal.” 

He is, of course, perfectly 
right in his view that the United 
Nations will never be very much 
better than—and will sometimes 
be quite as bad as—the com- 
ponent Governments. The root 
of the mischief is not in the 
Charter, but in the people who 
signed it; and those who talk 
about preparing a new draft and 
eliminating the errors of San 
Francisco are under a delusion. 
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They should instead be thinking 
of getting themselves new 
governments and eliminating the 
nastiness in their own disposi- 
tions. This is not to say that 
the Charter has no faults. But 
the tragedy of San Francisco is 
not that the delegates failed to 
produce something better, but 
that the governments were 
clearly unready to have any- 
thing better; and the tragedy 
of the last five years has been 
their failure to live up to even 
the minimum they allowed them- 
selves to accept. To blame the 
Charter is therefore beside the 
point. It is, Mr MacLaurin 
quaintly suggests, as though a 
man were to come home and 
find his wife and mother quarrel- 
ling on the sofa and, to stop 
them once and for all, were to 
throw the sofa out of the 
window. 

So far most people, with 
perhaps a few reservations, will 
follow Mr MacLaurin. But when 
he develops his theme, he steps 
on to more debatable ground. 
He begins with the depressing 
reality of the cold world war. 
This is a negative policy ; and if 
anyone should suggest that it 
has been forced on us by the 
Polit-buro, Mr MacLaurin replies 
by asking why our governments 
should be content to accept the 
leadership of Moscow in this 
matter. He himself proposes 
to do nothing of the kind. In 
fact, he would like to leave the 
Soviet Government out of the 
picture altogether; and as this 
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is obviously impossible, at least 
he will make no attempt at a 
judgment between the compara- 
tive merits and demerits of 
Russia and the Western Demo- 
eracies. On this point most 
people will part company with 
him; it is a little as though 
someone were to try to write 
an account of a Test Match, 
omitting as far as he could any 
mention of the Australians. 

But Mr MacLaurin, having 
chosen his path, pursues it. No 
one would be so foolish as to 
assert that the statesmen of the 
West have made no mistakes or 
have always followed enlightened 
and idealistic policies. But what 
Mr MacLaurin appears not to 
realise is that Soviet intransi- 
gence has poisoned everything ; 
and that if any sort of con- 
clusion is to be reached on what 
the various governments forming 
the United Nations have done or 
failed to do in the last five years, 
an attempt must first be made 
to discover the rights and wrongs 
in the dominating dispute. Mr 
MacLaurin’s man was certainly 
foolish to throw the sofa out of 
the window, but he would have 
been even more foolish if he had 
thrown out his wife and her 
mother-in-law. 

The simple truth surely is that 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom want neither war nor 
anything that war might bring 
them. They are genuinely seek- 
ing peace, not simply because 
they believe in its virtue, but 
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because they regard it as their 
paramount interest and hold 
that with a measure of good will 
and good sense peace is possible. 
Further, while they do not want 
to force their ideologies on any- 
body, they are resolved that no 
other people shall force its 
ideology on them. Russia, on 
the other hand, may not want 
war now. She may not actually 
want war at all. But unfortun- 
ately she is tied to a desperate 
philosophy which insists on the 
inevitability of war unless the 
rest of the world is ready to 
accept the kind of order she is 
trying to force upon it. So she 
frames her policies in the grip 
of a horrible determinism, in 
itself the negation of everything 
for which the Charter and the 
United Nations stand. 

Unless this contrast is clearly 
understood, any analysis of the 
record of the United Nations is 
simply a waste of time. Mr 
MacLaurin’s painstaking efforts 
to prove how often the United 
States and the United Kingdom 
have been obstinate or blunder- 
ing or wrong-headed are 80 
much trifling with the situation. 
He has just got to get back 
behind the immediate questions 
he is considering and ask himself 
why a number of intelligent and 
well-intentioned men have made 
so many mistakes. And as all 
roads once led to Rome, he will 
find that today all these miry 
tracks will lead him back to 
Moscow. 
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